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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used plow 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost. 

There unrefusing, to the harnessed yoke 

They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil, 
Cheered by the simple song and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile incumbent o’er the shining share, 

The Master leans, removes the obstructing clay, 
Winds the whole work—and side long lays the glebe. 

This is Thompson’s picture of a March 
scene among the farms of old England. The 
poet has given tothe scene a little of the rose 
color of fancy, even though the season there 
is more forward than with us. Nature in- 
deed begins to relent upon our shores in this 
month, but very little plowing is done ordi- 
narily, until its lastdays. Ifit thaws byday, 
it freezes by night, and not much progress is 
made in relieving the ground of the deep 
frosts, that have accumulated in the winter 
months. Still it is manifest, on every side, 
that the reign of the frost king is broken. 
The rivers and lakes are unbound, and the 
great cakes of floating ice go down the rivers 
in majestic procession to the sea,. covering 
many square leagues of its waters. The 
vessels, so long ice bound in port, again 
spread their sails to the breeze and the 
streamers again thread the winding chan- 
nels of our inland waters. It isa beauti- 
ful sight to see these signs of returning life 
and activity, after the long and dreary win- 
ter. 

Remote from the sea and navigable wa- 
ters, the indications of the changing season 
are quite as manifest. One by one, the 
great snow barriers laid upon the highways 
go down before the advancing sun. The 
morning light comes earlier, and prolongs 
its stay at evening, as if loth to part with the 
world it was waking to new life and beauty. 
The buried meadows and stubble fields 
emerge from their long darkness beneath the 
snow. The banks under the walls gradually 
disappear, and in sunny/and sheltered spots, 
the grass cautiously thrusts its green blades 
through the dead stubble of the former year. 
It is a glad sight, to see these patches of 
verdure starting under the walls, and upon 
the hill sides, and ‘extending their domain 
over the sere fields. Along the water courses 
the willows give the first indications of life, 
and the young buds start out armed with 








furs, asif afraid to venture into the frosty 
air. This doubtless isone of the beautiful 
provisions of Nature to guard these early 
buds against injury. 

In the forest, too, there is a silent quick- 
ening of the buds, though it is hardly yet 
perceptible to the eye. The sap begins to 
move, and the harvests of the sugar fields 
of the north are now gathered. In the maple 
orchards, all is life and bustle. The sunny 
sides of trees are tapped, and from the 
smooth elder-spouts, the forest nectar drips 
into rough home-made troughs. The con- 
tents of these troughs are daily gathered up, 
and carried to the boiling house in pails by 
hand, or poured into barrels, and drawn by 
oxen upona sled. The kettles are kept boil- 
ing while the sap runs, and the sap is sugared 
off into pans of various sizes, making solid 
cakes. In this way many families supply 
themselves with all the molasses and sugar 
used at home, and make a surplus for mar- 
ket. This harvest comes at a season of the 
year, when other farm work is not pressing, 
and for those who have a good supply of 
rock-maple in the forest, it is perhaps the 
cheapest method of furnishing sweetening 
for home use. The price ofa clean light- 
colored article of maple sugar is al- 
ways high in the cities, and large quantities 
are disposed of by confectioners. The city 
demand has led to greater care inthe process 
of manufacture, and parties studying clean 
sap-vessels, kettles and neatness in the pro- 
cess of crystalization are amply rewarded for 
their trouble. 

Forests in which maple trees abound are 
sometimes thinned out, leaving nothing but 
the maples for this manufacture. Rough 
lands are sometimes planted with young 
maples for this purpose. In mountainous 
districts, remote from sea ports, lands thus 
treated will perhaps pay as well as in any 
other crop. The maple flourishes admira- 
bly in very rough rocky soils, and such 
lands in many parts of the north will pay 
better for generations to come in forest, 
than in anythingelse. Maples grow rapid- 
ly and may as well be planted as any other 
variety of wood. It is a favorite wood for 
fuel, forming a clear light blaze, and a hard 
coal retaining its heat for along time. It is 
also an excellent wood for timber, and im- 
mense quantities of it are used in the manu- 
facture of chairs, washing boards, various 
articles of cabinet work, and agricultural im- 
plements. We would say then to those who 
are making clearings in the forest and devot- 
ing all wood to indiscriminate destruction, 





SPARE THE ROCK MAPLES. 

They will certainly pay well for wood and 
timber in another generation, and may be 
the cheapest resort for sugar, as they un- 
doubtedly now are in many farming dis- 
tricts. Itis by no means settled that the 
new cane which promises so well, will 
be our cheapest source of sugar, even if 
sugar can be made from it, with profit. Or 
if it gives a profitable return of sugar and 
syrup, south of the forty second parallel of 
latitude, itis not certain that it will yield 
sugar enough to pay for cultivation in higher 
latitudes, and in the coldest parts of the 
country. There are many unsettled ques- 
tions in regard to this plant, so that, the 
good old sugar trees of the Indian should 
still be cherished among us, as a matter of 
economy, if not of taste. The general sub- 
ject of i 

THINNING FORESTS 
receives far too little attention. The slov- 
enly method of cutting wood where it can 
be got with the least trouble, is to be repro- 
bated. Nor dowe believe the method some- 
times recommended of cutting a forest 
clean, as you go, is a good rule for all cases. 
It may be advisable in those cases, where the 
forest is uniformly old, and most of the trees 
are growing worse rather than better for 
timber. But this is the character of very 
little forest landin the older States. Al- 
most all of it is second or third growth of 
timber, and contains a great many thrifty 
saplings from five to ten years old, that, if 
cut, will only put back the subsequent crop 
of wood to many years. Silas Brown, one 
of the best farmers in Massachusetts, says 
in a recent communication in the N. E. 
Farmer, that he has been in the habit of 
cutting wood for market for forty years as 
one of the most profitable productions of 
his farm, and that he has paid critical atten- 
tion to the succeeding growth. ‘At the 
time of removing the old growth, young 
white pines had sprung up, and had ad- 
vanced in all sizes, from one foot up to 
some twenty feet in hight, on some of my 
lots ; on other lots there was no appearance 
of young progeny. We were very careful 
to save all the young trees possible, instead 
of indiscriminate havoc. The advantage of 
saving the saplings will be readily discerned 
by every practical wood grower ; the young 
trees carefully preserved from injury, while 
cutting off the old growth, will soon take a 
start, and bein advance of the forest, which 
is to spring from the seed, some 5, to 15 or 
20 years. This advance in the growth is 
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no small item, in the farmer’s income. On 
lots, where none of these young saplings 
had taken root, I have been careful to select 
suitable seed trees of the varieties I wished 
to propagate, and spared one or more on 
every acre I wished to replenish, with a fu- 
ture growth. In this way I have been saved 
the labor of sowing the seed, or transplant- 
ing the trees, and have found about the third 
or fourth year from the cutting off, a plenti- 
ful supply of young trees showing them- 
selves, but greatly inthe rear of those 
lots where the young saplings were saved.” 
This is valuable testimony from an intelli- 
gent farmer; who has seen the working of 
both methods upon his own woodlands. The 
eare of our forests, so rapidly waning in all 
the older states, is a matter that can receive 
attention none too soon. The time is not 
distant when they will be far more valuable 
than they now are for timber, if not for fuel. 
Fuel, we may indeed find elsewhere, but 
nothing can ever supply the place of wood in 
many of our manufactories. The farmers 
of the present day should consider the wants 
of posterity in this respect, and should hand 
down their farms to their heirs as well wood- 
ed, as they received them from their fathers. 
There are large tracts of country in this 
State, and indeed in the rougher portions of 
allthe states, that may be more profitably 
kept in timber, than in anything else. It is 
a poor inheritance to hand down to one’s 
heir, amiserable worn out farm, not only 
stript of its soil, but denuded of its forests, 
without any available means to restore its 
wasted energies. The rocky hill tops, and 
ridges should always be kept in forest. The 
plains and vallies below will have a milder 
climate, and be more productive for their 
protection. Where these elevations have 
been stripped, they should be immediately 
sown with seeds of forest trees. Too much 
of this rough land has already been cleared 
up, in many parts of the country. 
: SUBSTITUTES FOR WOOD, 
have as yet been very little thought of, out 
of cities and villages. But vast store houses 
of excellent peat are in reserve upon many 
farms. This is used in some small districts 
in this country, and might come into’ use 
still more largely with great advantage to 
the waning forests. Inthe town of New- 
Shoreham, an island near Newport, R. L., it 
is the only fuel, and has been for the present 
generation. These peat mines are worth 
looking up. They exist upon many farms 
in worthless swamps, unknown to their 
owners, because they have never been ex- 
plored. But near railroads, and navigable 
waters, anthracite coal is already a more 
economical fuel than wood, and many farm- 
ers are resorting to it, for their winter sup- 
plies. They only cut such trees, as are 
decaying, for their own fires and for market, 
The forests are judiciously thinned, and are 
every year increasing in value. This course 
could be adopted by a much larger number, 
with profit. 
THE WELL-USED PLOW 
of which the poet speaks, though true 


implement, if left standing in the furrow, ex- 
posed to all the winter storms. But we fre- 
quently see this spectacle in our travels 
over the country. Such neglected tools can 
not live out half their days. They become 
saturated with water, decay early, and break. 
The fault, of course, is charged upon the 
manufacturer of agricultural tools, when it 
properly belongs to a careless and improvi- 
dent owner. 
A TOOL HOUSE 

is the moral of all such plows left standing 
in thefurrow. It was justifiable when farm- 
er Putnam heard the first guns of the Revo- 
lution to leave his plow in haste. But the 
attack of winter is less sudden, and every 
tool should be in its place. Now they should 
be thoroughly overhauled and put in order. 
The spring’s work isjust ahead. 





PLANNING WORK IN THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN, 
ieee 

Little can yet be done here besides prun- 
ing trees and shrubbery, and preparing hot- 
beds. Of these operations we have spoken 
elsewhere. Our object now is simply to 
urge the careful planning of the spring work, 
which will soon begin in earnest. Ina few 
weeks, spring will be here, with her birds, 
her early flowers and bursting buds; and all 
our readers will be full of business, from 
morning till night. It will be too late.to plan 
then. But now, while winter still lingers, 
and your hands must, of necessity, lie com- 
paratively idle, work with your brains. 
Spread a sheet of paper before you, and, 
with pencil and ruler, map off your garden 
into some convenient plan. There is a par- 
ticular design which is better for you than 
any other: find out what that ts and put it on 
paper, preparatory to working it out on the 
soil itself. For example: the rhubarb and 
the asparagus-beds should have a warm cor- 
ner, so as to give them an early start in 
spring. Grape-vines, also, need a sheltered 
and sunny aspect, to insure the ripening of 
their fruit before frost. Give them such a 
position, accordingly, on your plan. No 
modern garden is considered complete with- 
out its collection of dwarf pears,—the num- 
ber varying with the size of the garden—its 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, gooseber- 
ries, peaches, apricots, quinces and the like ; 
and successful practice assigns these to bor- 
ders running around the garden, and some- 
times through the middle. Therefore, mark 
off on your plan a border, from four to six 
feet wide, on each side of the garden next 
to the fence, andif you have room, runa 
broad walk through the centre, with borders 
of the same width on each side. The walk 
next to the fence-border may be, three or 
four feet wide, and the central walk, five. If 
vines or espalier trees, occupy one of these 
outer borders, they can be trained on the 
fence, leaving room in front of them for 
other small fruits, as gooseberries, straw- 
berries, &c. 
In planting dwarf pears, and other small 
fruit trees, they should not be set so near 
together, orin such situations that they will 


them. Eight feet apart i8 néar €nough, and 
the largest should be set, if po8sible, where 
their shades will fall across the walks, and 
not on the beds devoted to vegetables. And 
here, let us say, while planning these bor- 
ders, take pains to fill them with the best 
kind of each fruit selected, Among cur- 
rants, raspberries and grapes, for instance, 
there is great'room for choice ; and it would 
be great folly to plant the poor sorts, which, 
after years of wasted toil, will have to be 
torn up and thrown away in disgust. Among 
dwarf pears, also, ‘a wise selection is per- 
haps of still greater consequence. Experi- 
ence has new decided that certain sorts of 
pears uniformly succeed well on the quince- 
stock, others less often, and others seldom, 
if ever. There are but few persons for 
whom it would be worth while to trifle with 
these uncertain varieties. We say, then, 
ascertain from books, papers and your hor- 
ticultural neighbors, what the reliable sorts 
are, and let them alone appear on your plan, 
and in your garden. 

Thus much for the fruit-borders. The 
remainder of the garden may be laid off in 
beds, or insquare plots for vegetables. These 
may be intersected with narrow walks, as 
convenience shall require. The vegetables 
most commonly needed and most commonly 
grown for family use, are as follows: For 
summer—asparagus, peas,’ lettuce, cucum- 
bers, summer-squash, melons, beans, toma- 
toes, beets, cauliflower, sweet-corn, spinach, 
peppers, egg-plant and radishes. For winter 
use—cabbage, carrots, winter squash, pars- 
nips, oyster-plant, potatoes, beets, turnips, 
onions and celery. There should also be 
a permanent bed of herbs, such as sage, 
thyme, parsley, mint, sweet marjorem, sum- 
mer and winter savory. And fora relish, 
devote a corner to horse-radish. 

Every one should determine beforehand, 
which of these vegetables and herbs he will 
plant, how many of a sort, and where they 
shall stand. Let these things be noted on 
the plan already referred to. Then, nothing 
will be forgotten when the busy season 
comes, and everything will occupy its ap- 
propriate place. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that it 

should form part of every plan to keep 
melons and squashes as wide asunder as 
possible, to prevent their mixing; that 
where it can be done, two crops of vege- 
tables should be grown in succession the 
same season,—for example, celery follow- 
ing peas, and turnips following cauliflowers. 
It would also enter into a good garden-plan 
to ascertain and note down the best sorts of 
each vegetable to be grown. There is a 
great difference between vayieties, and it is 
important to find out what the best are, and 
to procure the seeds before the hurry of 
planting time comes. 
By drawing up now, some plan like that 
we have indicated, and adhering to it, gar- 
den work will proceed intelligently, and in 
its results will afford great satisfaction. 





The oftener carpets are shaken, the long- 
er they will wear. The dirt that collects 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 


MARCH, 1857. 


(We put down here a summary of various operations, 
many of them very common ones, it is true, but a simple 
catalogue like this will often suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. The Calendar is adapted 
to the latitudes of 41° to 42°, A little allowance must be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north—earlier 
south. This table will be made out anew every month 
and adapted to the season of each year. It will also be 
greatly enlarged at the planting and sowing seasons. 

ExpLanaTiIons,—The letters f.m.1l. refer to first, mid- 
dle, and last of the month. 

Doubling the letters thu®: ff.,mm., or ll., gives emphasi- 
to the particular period indicated.] 


FARM. 

The chief business for this month will be tq prepare 
for the operations of April and May, two months which 
should be relieved of every possible burden. 

Cattle—These should have special care at the present 
season. A little neglect now, will often produce debility 
which a whole summer may not recover. 

Cows—Treat those ‘ coming in’ with suitable nourish- 
ing food, giving roots or meal with cut fodder, unless there 
is a predisposition to excess of milk, or milk fever. Give 
plenty of pure water. Provide those about calving with 
plenty of stable room. 

Cellars—Clean early, removing all decaying vegetables 
and after washing, whitewash the walls and ceiling, ven- 
tilating freely. « 

Clover—Sow m. to 1., either on a light snow, or better 
when the ground is frozen on acalm morning. 

Draining wet or stiff soils—Commence as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground—see article. 

Fences—Repair as early as may be, collecting posts, 
rails and stakes for future use. Have a good pile of 
each finished and packed away, under cover, if possible. 

Fodder—Preserve due economy in feeding, using racks 
if givenin the yards. Ifcut, anda little meal strewed 
over, wetting enough for it to adhere, cattle will eat what 
they otherwise refuse. 

Fowls—Provide with lime or powdered oyster shells, 
and animal food. See that plenty of good nests are 
made. Artificial eggs are very convenient when severe 
frosts occur. Those of porcelain or white glass are 
now sold quite low. 

Grain for Seed—Procure a full supply of all that will be 
needed and thoroughly cleanse it for use. Test if neces- 
sary as described elsewhere. 

Harrow out old corn roots f. to m. or as soon as the 
frost is out. 

Hogs—Continue to make all the manure possible, using 
muck, leaves and straw. Give extra food to sows with 
young pigs, adding.a little animal food and salt occasion- 
ally. 

Horses—Have in good working order, mixing or alter- 
nating their grain with carrots. 

Manures—Continue to make under cover. Cart from 
the yards and pens to large heaps where it is to be used 
at a distance, keeping them covered with muck or 
plaster. 

Mowing Lands and Winter Grain—Do not allow cattle 
or sheep to trample them over. 

Oxen—See that they are well kept and in working order. 

Plowing may be done as soon as the frost is out and the 
ground dry. Better defer for a few days however, than 
turn over a heavy wet soilto bake in the sun. 

Potatoes—Select for seed, and sort over those for fami- 
ly use keeping them as much as possible from warmth, air 
and light. 

Sheep and Lambs—Require much care at this season. 
Feed, well, and keep ewes with lamb away from cattle— 
indeed sheep should always be kept by themselves, Give 
salt, or feed salt hay occasionally. 

Sugar Maples—Tap ff. and attend to daily. See Work 
for the Month. 

Tools—Look over, and if any are wanted, procure them 
before you are hurried. Repair old ones and see that the 
plowing gear is in readiness. 

Wood—Complete the preparation of, for summer use 
ff., thatno future delays may be necessary on this ac- 
count. See article on former page relative to “‘ Forests.” 

Young Stock—See that it comes through the winter in 
good condition. Do not turn out to pasture too early. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


Apples—Plant as soon as the ground can be worked. 

Apricots—Plant f. m. l. 

Biackberries—Plant m. 1. 

Cherries—Plant early and graft m.1. See article on 
grafting. 

Currants—Set out and put in cuttings f. m.1. 

Digging Trees and shrubs in Nursery—Attend to during 
the month puting them in trenches for spring use or sales. 

Figs—Plant, layer, and put in cuttings m. 1. 

Fruit and Deciduous Ornamental Trees—Transplant 
and plant out, both in Orchard and Nursery, f.m.1. 


Grafting— Perform on cherry trees in mild weather m. 1. 
See article. Apples and Pears may be grafted ll. 
Grapes—Prune ff, if not done. See article. 
Mice-girdled Trees—Cover with grafting wax or clay 
and bank the earthup about them. See notes to corre- 
spondents. 
Mulch newly planted trees. 
Nectarines—Plant m.1. 
Packing Nursery Trees—Perform with care, using 
moss for the roots, covering with mats, and straw up the 
bodies. 
Peaches—Plant and head back m. 1. Examine for 
borers, cutting them out with a knife whenever found. 
Pears—Plant both Dwarf and Standards m. 1. 
Planting Seedlings and Stocks—Follow diligently be- 
fore the rush of business comes on. Early planting 1s 
much preferable, especially in dry seasons. 
Pruning—We advise doing but little more than re- 
moving injured branches. See article on page 27. 
Quinces—Plant m. 1. 
Raspberries—Uncover ll. ifthe weatheris quite settled. 
Plant hardy varieties m. 1. ; 
Scions for Grafting—Cut ff. See article. 
Shrubs—Transplant early blooming varieties f. m. 1. 
Strawberries—Uncover and dress, making new plots 1. 
Trench or subsoil, when groundis dry enough, and 
manure heavily grounds which are to be planted with 
nursery stock. It is better to prepare the soil to produce 
a crop of trees without much after manuring. 
Vines—Prune, layer, make cuttings and plant f. m.1. 


ple, pear, quince and peach put in boxes last fall—should 
be planted out ff. tom. 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


The operationsin these must necessarily be governed 
by the forwardness or backwardness of theseason. Gen- 
erally it is not best to put many seeds into the open 
ground until the weather is somewhat settled and the soil 
both warm anddry. As most vegetables are more tender 
and of superior flavor when grown quickly, it is better to 
sow at such times as they will come rapidly forward 
which they can not do, during the changeable weather of 
early spring. The planting of all the vegetables mention- 
ed below may be deferred until April, in this latitude, and 
may be necessarily so, but as that will be a very busy 
month, if the ground will admit of working, it is better to 
forward the operations by planting some of the more 
hardy varieties during this month. From present appear- 
ances we have the promise ofan early spring, and vary 
the Calendar a little in accordance. 
Artichokes-Jerusalem—Dress and plant m. to 1. 
Asparagus—Uncover old beds ll. removing the coarse 
litter and forking in plenty of manure, taking care not to 
injure the crowns of young plants. Sow seed and plant 
out new beds, trenching the soil and manuring heavily. 
Blackberries—Plant ll. ifon light, warm, dry soil. 
Borecole or Kale—Sow ll. 

Cabbages—Sow and plant out from cold frames ll. Set 
out stumps for early greens m.tol. Sow in Hot Beds ff. 
Cardoon and Caraway—Sow IL 
Cauliflower—Sow f. in Hot Beds, and ll. in open ground 
pricking out those in cold frames 1]. if the weather appears 
settled. 
Celery—Sow in Hot Beds f. 
Cold Frames—Air freely each day, sowing seeds ff. to 
take the place of plants to be pricked out Il. 
Compost for hot beds and general use—Prepare ff. and 
cart to grounds where itis to be used. Turn over those 
heaps carted out last month and which are now ferment- 
ing, fixing the escaping gases by charcoal dust, plaster, 
or muck thrown over the whole heap. 
Cress—Sow ll. 
Currants—Plant and put in cuttings as soon as the 
ground is in working order. 
Egg Plants—Sow ff. in Hot Beds. 
Fruit Trees trained as espalier—Regulate and fasten to 
trellises ff. 
Garlic—Plant 1. 
Gooseberries—Plant as ‘currants, which see. 
Grape Vines—Prune ff. if neglected, see article on 
another page. 
Grounds—Level those ridged up last fall and plow and 
manure lands for early planting. 
Horse Radish—Plant m. to 1. 
Hot Beds—Makeff. See article in present number. 
Kidney Beans—Force m. to 1. 
Leeks—Sow m. tol. . 
“Lettuce sow ff. in Hot Beds; pick out from frames and 
sow in open grounds ll. 
Liquorice—Plant m. tol. 
Manure—See composb. 
Mustard—Sow m. to i 
Onions—Sow and put out sets for rareripes ll. 
Parsley—Sow l. 
Peas—Sow m. to ll. on warm dry soil. 


Walnuts, Chestnuts, and any other seeds including ap-" 


Potatoes—Plant early, ll. or sprout in a manure heap 
f.tom. See article. 

Radishes—Sow ff. in Hot Bed and ll. for open culture. 

Raspberries—Uncover buried vines l]., if the weather 
appears settled, tying tostakes at the same time. Plant- 
ing may also be done, but this may be deferred quite as 
well to the first of next month, except south of this lati- 
tude. 

Rhubarb—Remove covering ll. and fork in a good dres- 
sing of manure. Set out new crowns and sow seed as 
soon as the ground can be worked. 

Sage—Sow and transplant ll. 

Seeds—Procure full supply and test ff. See article on 
proving seeds. 

Shallots—Plant 1. 

Spinach—Sowm. tol. and uncover any protected dur- 
ing the winter. 

Strawberries—Uncover beds ll. and unless the protec- 
tion was coarse manure, give a moderate coating of fine. 
See strawberry article on another page. 

Tomatoes—Sow in Hot Beds ff. and in boxes m. to l. to 
be carried in during cold nights. 

Tools—Procure and repair ff., mm., il. 

Trellises—Construct and repair f. m. 1. 

Turnips—Sow a few ll. for early use. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


Annuals—Plant or sow hardy varieties on warm bor- 
ders ll. Those less hardy wanted to bioom early, sow in 
hot bed f. to m. ‘ 

Asters, balsams, clarkias, hibiscus, petunias, phloxes, 
portulacas, verbenas, &c.—Sow ff. tom. in mild hot-beds 
for early flowering. 

Box edgings—Plant m. to ll., or as soon as the ground 
can be worked, clipping both top and roots. 

Bulbs covered.according to the directions given last 
fall—Remove leaves, tan or litter, and stir the surface of 
the soil gently, without injuring the young shoots. Cover 
with mats those springing up, should there be heavy frosts. 

Carnations, pinks, daisies, &c., in frames—Give plenty 
of air, shifting to larger pots as needful. Remove any 
decayed leaves, and water lightly. 
Chrysanthemums—Transplant ll., dividing into single 
roots, or at most so that only three stems will shoot up. 
They will flower much better than large stools. 

Deciduous Trees and Shrubs—Transplant m. to 1. 
Early planting is much the best, especially for early 
flowering shrubs. 

Grass Edging—Trim with edging knife, replacing with 
fresh turf any defective places. Make new ones with 
sod from close, fine pastures. 

Gravel Walks—Dig up, or hoe and rake off foul ones, 
covering with fresh gravel, rolling smoothly. 
Lawn—Rake off old leaves and grass m. to 1., sowing 
seed on bare spots, or fresh turf may be cutto fill them. 
Guano water, [say 1 lb. to 10 gallons, and 2 lbs. toa 
square rod] given through a sprinkler, or watering pot, or 
mixed with earth and sown over before a rain, isa good 
dressing. 

Manure—Give to old grounds, spading in thoroughly. 
Trench or plow in a good supply on grounds to be laid. out. 
Perennials—Propagate from offsets and by dividing the 
roots. 

Roses—The last of this month is the best time to trans- 
plant these. They will bloom more freely and succeed 
better every way if planted early. 

Stock Gillies, Collinsia, mignonette, &c.—Sow in hot 
beds f. to m. and in warm borders Il. 

Tender Plants protected during the Winter—Remove 
covering from, ll., unbinding those which were strawed 
up, or drawn in as protection against snow. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


Air—Admit each day if possible. 

Bulbs in flower—Keep near the glass, watering sparing- 

ly. Change the water often where they are in hand 

glasses. 

Camellias are still in flower—Wash theleaves but do 

not wet the flowers. Water as needful. Inarching may 

be commenced ll. 

Chrysanthemums—Water freely as they ‘begin to push 

into growth. 

Cuttings—Put in any which yet remain of last autumn’s 

making. 

Geraniums—Keep in airy situations, guarding against 

green fly by fumigations. 

Insects—Destroy by Tobacco fumes, washing with soap 

suds, &c., before they have made a vigorous growth. 

Oranges, Lemons, Oleaniers, &c.—Water as necessary, 

and clearise those affected with scale. 

Pot off plants sown last month. 

Seeds—Sow for Hot and Green house and tender an- 

nuals for the flower border. 

Temperature—Fire heat may be dispensed with except 

in cool weather. By putting the shutters on at night, the 

sun heat may be kept above 35° in ordinary weather- 
Water--Give more freely now that plants are in a grow- 

ing state, F * 








Gooseberries—P lant and put in cuttings m. 1. 





Plow deep and trench soils for early planting. 
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HOT HOUSE. 


Air—Admit each day ifthe weather will permit. 

Bulbs—Keep up a succession in flower by bringing in 
from the Green house. Water freely and if in glasses, 
change often. 

Cactuses—Bringin from dry shelves, giving airy situa- 
tions and plenty of water. 

Cinerarias—Turn often to preserve the upright from of 
the flower stalk. 

Cieanse plants as directed last month. 

Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, &c.—Shift or repot as they 
advance in growth. 

Heat—Less care will be requisite as the season ad- 
vances. The temperature should be maintained as even 
as possible ranging from 55° to 65° and in no case exceed- 


ing 85° with sun heat. 
nsects—Follow the directions given under this head in 


February. 
Roses in bloom—Water freely and watch the approach 
of insects. 


THE APIARY. 


Mr. M. Quinsy, (The Author of “ Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping Explained,”) sends us the following directions 
for the season: 

Bees that have been housed, can be put out the first 
warm days that occur inthismonth. Snow on the ground 
is no objection ; ifitis only hard, it is just as good as 
bare ground. All that have been out through the winter 
should now be looked to, as well as those that have not 
been properly managed in the house. All dust and dead 
bees on the bottom board should be swept out. Ascertain 
the actual condition of every stock, whether weak or strong. 
Turn the hive over to admit the light among the combs— 
search for and remove all that are moldy*see if there are 
any little clusters of dead bees among them, if so, remove 
them at once, before they become putrid, together with 
all the combs in immediate contact, which are quite sure 
to be moldy and unfit for use. 

All weak colonies are liable to be plundered by the 
strong ones, and they should be expressly guarded by 
closing the entrance, allowing only one bee to pass at 
once—it will do much to prevent a commencement of 
robbing—when that habit is once established, it is not 
easily cured. Robbers generally commence depredations 
the first really warm days. 

Itis unnecessary to admit as much air to any stock 
now, as was needed through the coldest weather. It is 
now important to bring forward the brood as fast as possi- 
ble—heat is required, and this can be maintained with 
closed doors better than if all are open—the doors to be 
regulated by the number of workmen to be accommo- 
dated. The weather should also be observed ; strong 
stocks need mcre air in warm days thanin a chilly storm— 
alittle daily attention to regulate the passage will be fully 
remunerated. 

If any need feeding, it should be done by putting honey 
on the top of the hive ; open the holes and set over a box 
to prevent the bees from other stocks getting it, and if pos- 
sible even scenting it. 


A DISH OF EARLY ASPARAGUS* 


Is very desirable after the Winter’s fast. 
This may be easily had with a little trouble 
and expense. For the last three years we 
tried the following method, and found it to 
work well. We have a box made of com- 
mon pine boards, twelve feet in length and 
sixin breadth. The back board is about 18 
inches wide, and the front about six. We 
place the box upon any part of the aspar- 
agus bed convenient, about the first of 
March, and cover with five sashes made 
to fit nicely into the frame. This gives a 
surface of seventy-two feet under glass. 
We surround the box with a little embank- 
ment of horse manure. Between the rows 
of asparagus we put in a few seeds of rad- 
ishes, and lettuce, which soon appear above 
ground and grow finely. The heads of as- 
paragus begin to show themselves in about 
three weeks, and by the first week in April 
we have shoots long enough for cutting. 
They come forward more rapidly as the sea- 
son advances, and we are enabled to have 
this delicious vegetable by this method, 








*We have two articles on asparagus from correspon- 
dents which are laid over for want of room.—Ep. 


about a month earlier than the open bed. 
The advantages of this treatment are, that 
it saves the transplanting of roots, and the 
expense and trouble of a regular hot bed. 
The radishes and lettuce cost only the trou- 
ble of pulling. 


MANURES—CHAPTER IIL. 


inition 

In the first chapter, reasons were given for 
doubting the necessity of specific mineral 
manures as food for plants. In the second 
chapter it was shown, that the air furnishes 
the principal materials that enter into the 
growth or composition of all plants, and 
that it is out of the question to attempt to 
increase their growth by adding to the at- 
mospheric food. The losing proposition 
was, that the art of cultivation consists, 
mainly, in preparing the soil by mechanical 
means, and then supplying the roots of 
plants with small quantities of manures, to 
feed or stimulate them. ; 

What are these manures ? 

The chemical theorists say: apply to the 
roots such mineral elements or salts—pot- 
ash, lime, magnesia, phosphoric acid, &c.— 
as are found in the ashes of the plant. We 
have already shown that this is as yet only 
theory, unsupported by facts. That potash, 
lime and plaster, which are purely mineral, 
do hasten the growth and developement of 
plants, is true, but we think their efficiency 
is not due so much to their serving as direct 
food, as to the fact that they assist in de- 
composing, prep i1ring, or retaining other ma- 
terials, which do act as direct food or stim- 
ulants. But of this hereafter. 

All past experience and observation show 
that the roots of all plants are benefited by 
having around them organic materials in a 
state of decay. By organic materials, we 
mean those suhstances which have consti- 
tuted some previous plant or animal, having 
an organic structure. 

Chemical analysis shows that the great 
bulk of all plants, as well as of animal sub- 
stances, are made up of only four different 
elementary substances, and that these ele- 
ments are the same in all. To illustrate: 
we may have five hundred or a thousand 
buildings, all different in structure, form, 
color, &c., and yet allthese are composed 
essentially of wood, stone, brick, mortar, 
nails, and two or three elementary paints 
differently mixed or compounded. Any one 
of these buildings may be decomposed (torn 
in pieces,) and furnish the elements—the 
wood, stone, brick, mortar, nails, &c.— 
for erecting a very different structure. A 
church may furnish, at least a part of all 
the materials required for a new dwelling 
very unlike the church in appearance. The 
same kindsof materials are found in each, 
though in different relative proportions, and 
put together in a different order. 

Now the same thing may be said of all 
plants. Four elements, (called ozygen, 
hgdrogen, carbon and nitrogen,) when ar- 
ranged together in a particular manner, and 
in certain proportions, make up the bulk of 
a corn-stalk. Precisely these same ele- 
ments, when differently arranged together 








with a slight difference in the proportion of 





each, constitute a wheat-stalk. A third com- 
bination, of the same substances, produces 
a clover-stalk. A fourth combination, pro- 
duces the flesh of an animal. We could go 
on and state what has been actually demon- 
strated a thousand times, that all organic 
substances, (whe-her animal or vegetable,) 
are chiefly made up of these four elements, 
the difference in form, structure and sensi- 
ble properties, being «due, in part to the 
manner of arranging the materials together, 
and in part tothe respective quantities of 
each of the four elements that enter into 
the composition of the several plants. A 
single illustration will show that the flesh of 
the ox, for example, is made of the same 
materials as the corn-stalk or grass-stalk, 
viz: If you feed an ox only upon hay, or 
only upon corn-stalks, his body will increase 
in size and weight; in other words, his flesh 
is made out of the materials in the corn- 
stalk or grass-stalk. So our own bodies are 
made of the elements that form the vege- 
table or animal food we eat. 

These statements have a direct bearing 
upon the subject of manures. We are aim- 
ing to show, that from a similarity in com- 
position, any one plant or organic substance 
may be used as food or manure for any or 
all of the various other plants. A mass of 
corn-stalks, when decaying, furnishes the 
elements needed by a growing wheat-stalk. 
So, also, a decaying piece of flesh will yield 
its own elements to assist the growth of new 
stalks of corn, grass or wheat. But for the 
old plant to give up its elements to the new, 
it is necessary that the old one should de- 
cay, that is, that its elements, its minute par- 
ticles, should separate from each other, 
into so finely a divided state that they can 
be separately taken in by the leaves or roots 
of the new plant. 

Animal substances furnish food more 
readily than vegetables, because the former 
decay more guickly, and sooner yield their 
elements. 

In a former chapter we stated, that most 
animals and vegetables, when decaying, go 
off into the air ina state of minute division, 
and that only a small portion is found in any 
given bulk of air. But the intelligent culti- 
vator will not let any of these decaying ma- 
terials steal away from his grasp, to be lost 
in the great general storehouse, when they 
may be appropriated in the field of his 
neighbor or that of a stranger, or perchance, 
by forests or wild plants. The most success- 
ful cultivator is he who husbands all the de- 
caying plants and animals within his reach, 
and stores them away in the soil, directly 
at the roots of his growing crops, where 
they are, of necessity, absorbed by the as- 
cending sap and appropriated by the plant- 
stalks or grains, or by the roots themselves. 
Here, in general terms, is the whole theory 
of manuring, viz: in taxing all useless or 
previously used organic materials, whether 
vegetable or animal, for elements out of 
which to increase the bulk of new forming 
crops. To return to the illus:ration drawn 
from the materials of dwellings ; suppose 
a master-builder should undertake to erect a 
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of different construction. The economical 
builder would save all the old material pos- 
sible, such as wood, stone, brick, nails, &c., 
and these he would use in the new struc- 
ture, wherever they could be made available. 
Another, of less prudence, would, perhaps, 
suffer all the old materials to be carried 
away by other parties, while he would be at 
the expense of procuring new articles from 
abroad at a heavy outlay. 

Just so, one cultivator allows his old stock 
of decaying straw or animal manure (which 
is only a mass of vegetables rendered more 
perishable by passing through the digesting 
organs of animals,) to decay upon the sur- 
face of the ground, and be stolen away by 
the atmosphere, or washed out by rains, 
while he sends away to Peru, or elsewhere, 
for guano or other fertilizers, which are 
neither more nor less than decaying animal 
or vegetable material. His neighbor, on 
the contrary, secures these same materials 
on his own domain, and saves as profit, what 
the other has expended for foreign materials, 
or done without, at the risk of far less re- 
munerative crops. 

But there is much to learn by every one, 
as to how these home materials are to be 
better preserved, how they are best applied 
to growing crops through the soil, which are 
best, what foreign additions-to the farm 
manures may be made profitably, &c. These 
are practical topics which we are to dis- 
cuss. ) 

WHAT MANURES TO PURCHASE. 

In order to answer several present in- 
quiries, from those who are now looking 
about for their spring fertilizers, we will 
here drop the regular order of discussion 
until our next issue. As a short answer we 
will here say, that the only manures we 
would recommend any one to purchase, 
aside from those obtained from the stables 
of animals, are those in which animal mat- 
ter is the chief element. 

Finely ground, unburned bones are prob- 
ably the cheapest fertilizers, where they 
can be obtained in sufficient quantity at the 
present prices. They contain much animal 
matter, which if they ar2 finely pulverized, 
is quickly yielded to growing plants Bone 
dust or sawings can be applied directly to 
seeds or roots, where they are most effect- 
ual, without any fear of injury. The supply 
is, unfortunately limited. 

Next to bone-dust, we esteem good Peru- 
vian Guano, which consists of partly decom- 
posed bodies of birds and their excrements. 
We have seen no other brands of guano, so 
called, which we consider half as valuable 
as the Peruvian. Much, nay, most of the 
articles sold as guano, with sundry appel- 
lants other than Peruvian, are little better 
than a mass of mineral matter. There is a 
great deal of stuff sold as Peruvian which 
is not genuine. The smell or appearance is 
no guide in purchasing. Itis just now a 
common practice, among the unscrupulous 
dealers, to buy the genuine, and mix it with 
poorer guanos, or other materials, and 
sell the whole in ‘ government bags’ as un- 
adulterated No. 1. The only safe guide is 
to get it from respectable dealers, who are 








known to be reliable and to obtain their sup- 
plies direct, or from those who buy direct 
of the accredited agents of the Peruvian 
Government. No guano is genuine which 
will not lose one-third to one-half its weight 
when Heated to redness in an iron spoon or 
onashovel. Great caution is required in 
applying good guano, as it will destroy seeds 
and plants when brought in direct contact 
with them. The best plan is to pulverize 
and pass it through a sieve, then mix it well 
with five to ten times its bulk of dry earth, 
a week to a month before using, and put the 
mixture into the soil a few days before add- 
ing the seed; or the mixture may be sown 
broadcast as a top dressing. Used in this 
way it is apowerful fertilizer, for most crops, 
and on most soils. The general rules 
which we shall give in our next, for using 
various manures, will also apply to guano. 
The price is very high—far higher than it 
ought to be—but still we cannot do other- 
wise than recommend it, even at the present 
rates which the Peruvian Government is 
pleased to ask for it. 


Next to guano, we would name those 
superphosphates made by dissolving undurn- 
ed bones in sulphuric acid. A preparation 
of this kind, well and honestly made, is, 
doubtless, very valuable. We are not aware 
what manufacturers even profess to use un- 
burned bones, besides DeBurg, of Williams- 
burg, and Coe, of Middletown, Ct. Almost 
all profess to use more or less Peruvian 
guano in their preparations. The more of 
this and unburned bones the better, because 
these furnish organic matter. The sulphu- 
ric acid employed in all genuine superphos- 
phates may serve a useful purpose, in at- 
tracting and retaining ammonia from the 
air, and in fixing what is added in the guano. 
Others attach considerable value to the 
phosphoric acid developed in dissolving 
the burned bones, which enter largely into 
the ordinary manufacture of superphos- 
phates. We do not, from the considerations 
given in the first chapter of this series. 

A new preparation is now being made in 
this city, (or at Barren Island,) by Mr. 
Schwager, from the remains of dead ani- 
mals. So far as this consists of animal 
matter only, it will be found valuable. 

The preparations of the Lodi Company 
have met with considerable favor among 
many farmers, and so far as they consist of 
unmixed, unwashed human excrements, they 
are valuable. 

A Brooklyn Company has been recently 
organized, for the purpose of preparing the 
night soil gathered in that city. As our 
Brooklyn neighbors are not blessed with 
Croton water, to wash out the sewers, cess- 
pools, &c., this Company have the opportu- 
nity to gather large quantities of very ex- 
cellent fertilizing matter, which we hope 
they will prepare with care, and furnish to 
farmers at reasonable rates. 

The American Guano Company are pre- 
paring to introduce new deposites from is- 
lands inthe Pacific. If their cargoes are 
examined by outside, uninterested parties, 
and average samples are analyzed by men, 
who, like Prof. Johnson, of Yale College, 





do not furnish analysps ‘to order,’ but who 
have a credit and position to maintain, we 
say, if the importations of this or any other 
company are submitted to such tests, every 
cargo found to contain a large proportion of 
valuable organic matter, will meet with a 
ready sale, and prove a blessing to cultiva- 
tors. Care should be taken, however, to 
have every cargo tested. 

Before passing to the consideration of 
‘home-made’ manures, we will add a word 
in reference to plaster, lime and ashes. On 
many soils the comnfon plaster of Paris (or 
gypsum,) has proved valuable, and as it is a 
cheap article, it may well be tried, except 
by those who have already done so and 
found it of little value. As an absorber of 
ammonia in the stable and manure heap it is 
always valuable, where an abundance of 
good muck is not at hand; and it doubtless 
serves a like purpose when sown broadcast 
upon a field. 

The alkalies—such as lime, unleached’ 
ashes, and cheap refuse potash—are valu- 
able upohi cold, wet, sour land, especially 
where there is vegetable matter which is not 
ina state of decay. As above stated, any 
plant must be actually decaying before it 
can yield its elements toa new plant. All 
the heavjer, damp soils contain more or less 
roots and vegetable mgtter, which need 
the aid of alkalies to assist or Masten their 
decomposition. On open, warm soils, lime 
or ashes are often injurious after a year or 
two, since they destroy the vegetable mat- 
ter faster than it is used by the growing 
crops. 

In our next we shall speak of the manner 
of applying manures, and of the treatment 
of such as are made on the farm. - 





MECHANICAL PREPARATION OF THE SOIL, 


—o— 


NUMBER ONE. 


This is a most important subject to every 
cultivator of the soil, whether he be farmer, 
gardener, fruit-grower or florist. Much at- 
tention has been given to manures—little to 
the condition of the soil upon which they are 
to be used. A plowing, a harrowing, per- 
haps a rolling, and sufficient draining to 
avoid the necessity of boats to get around 
the field, have, as a general thing, been the 
chief mechanical treatment aimed at. We 
hope, and expect to be able to show, that 
more depends upon mechanical treatment 
than even upon manures. 

As stated at the close of the manure arti- 
cle, on page 29, cultivation consists in pre- 
paring the soil as a medium for roots to 
grow in, and feeding or stimulating them 
with manures. We do not of course depre- 
ciate the importance of selecting proper seed, 
subduing weeds, harvesting, &c. Manuring 
is discussed in another series of articles. 
We are here to treat of the preparation of 
the soil simply as a medium for the roots of 
plants, which includes all mechanical manip- 
ulations, such as plowing, subsoiling,and the 
various methods of pulverization, together 
with means of securing the proper degree of 
moisture, or draining. 

Putverization.—Jethro Tull supposed the 
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soil itself entered into the plant to make up 
its substance, and hence he advocated “ plow- 
ing, plowing, plowing, hoeing, hoeing, hoe- 
ing.” Though wrong in theory, his practice 
was not so far out of the way, after all. He 
advocated pulverizing the soil so fine that its 
particles could be taken in by the roots of 
the plant; we advocate the same thing as 
necessary to fit the soil as a medium for the 
roots to grow in. In order to understand 
this point, let us examine the roots of any 
plant, say those at the, base of a corn or 
wheat stalk. If we pull up a corn stalk 
rudely, we shall see only a mass of roots 
varying in size from a goose quill, or larger, 
to that of a small needle. But instead of 
pulling the stalk by hand, let the whole soil, 
for a space of two or three feet on all sides, 
be taken up and set into a box,or on a 
board.- Upon this let a very gentle stream 
of water flow fora number of days, until, 
-without a perceptible current, it washes 
away the whole of the soil. If we now ex- 
amine the roots with a magnifyingglass, we 
shall find attached to every stalk an innume- 
rable number of exceedingly small roots, by 
far the greater portion of them too small to 
be seen by the unaided-eye. These minute 
roots or rootlets, and not the large roots 
usually seen, are the real feeders, 6r rather 
sap-gatherers of tH€ plant. 

The point then, is, that the particles of a 
soil must be sufficiently fine to furnish a 
medium for these rootlets to rest and grow 
in. If we examine an ordinary mass of sand, 
on a very sandy soil, we shall find it com- 
posed of small’sharp-cornered particles, each 
of which would appear like huge boulders 
when compared with the actual size of the 
rootlets of plants that are to make their bed 
among them, if a plant be properly supplied 
with sap gatherers. A clay, or clay soil, on 
the contrary, is made up of a mass of infi- 
nitely small particles, so small that they are 
not perceived when the clay is rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. It will readily be seen, 
then, that a clay soil furnishes the best bed- 
ding, so to speak, for the fine roots to rest 
in. When pushing their way through this 
fine material, they are not compelled to 
grow around the rocks (particles of sand). 
Further on we shall see why a mixture 
of sand and clay—in other words, a loam, 
is preferable to a pure clay; but let it be 
kept in mind that there must be in every 
soil enough fine material to furnish a bed- 
ding or matrix for the infinitely small root- 
lets—the water or sap-gatherers of every 
growing plant. 

No soil is fully adapted for growing plants 
successfully, which does not contain one- 
tenth to one-fifth of this fine impalpable ma- 
terial. This point can be tested in any soil, 
by stirring it in a vessel with eight or ten 
times its bulk of water, letting it stand five 
or six minutes, and then pouring off the 
water into another vessel. The water should 
float off one-tenth of the soil, and deposit 
most of it, after standing entirely undis- 
turbed for a day or two. This would be the 
first test we should apply to the soil of any 
farm we were about to purchase, or test 
with reference to its capability of success- 


ful cultivation. The best methods of secur- 
ing this fine soil, such as plowing, exposure 
to frost, adding clay to sandy land, &c., we 
shall discuss at length hereafter,* leaving it 
for the time being, to take up a topic de- 
manding immediate attention, via. : 
DRAINING. 


Supposing the soil to be of the right consis- 
tency as regards fineness of texture, the 
next most important point is to see that it is 
free from substances deleterious or poison- 
ous to the roots of plants. Take the best 
prepared soil. and diffuse through it a small 
quantity of dissolved arsenic, for example, 
and few plants would survive. One of the 
most productive causes of infertility in other- 
wise good soils, is the actual presence of a 
substance or substances poisonous to plants, 
as weshall show, draining, in connection 
with plowing, &c., is one ofthe most efficient 
agencies in removing these poisons. Let us 
understand this matter. : 

Put a quart of water into a tin pan, or 
other wide, open vessel, and dissolve in 
this, say a fourth of an ounce of common 
green vitrol (sulphate of iront). The water 
will appear clear at first. Allow it to stand 
exposed to the air for afew hours, and a 
brown reddish “‘ scum” will rise to the sur- 
face. The same thing may be seen in 
“jron- springs,” and very frequently in the 
water oozing from ahillside. The water 
is at first clear, but when it comes out to the 
air, the brown scum rises. This scum is 
formed by the union of iron (in the dissolved 
green vitriol) with the oxygen of the air. 
All colored soils contain considerable quan- 
tities of iron, and some of this iron exists in 
the form of green vitriol, especially in un- 
worked soils, or those not exposed to the 
air. Now as in the vessel of water, and as 
in the iron springs, the air has the power of 
destroying the green vitriol in the soil and 
changing the iron to the insoluble state (per 
oxide), in which it rises to the surface and 
floats as a scum. 

But green vitriol is a poison to plants. It 
is soluble in water and is thus taken up in 
the sap, where by exposure to air it is chang- 
ed within the pores of the stalk or leaves 
and retards growth. We must repeat, that 
all soils unexposed to the ‘air contain more 
or less of this poisonous form of iron. _ 

This brings us at once to the point, that it 
is necessary to admit air into the soil to de- 
stroy or change to a harmless form, the iron 
poison. Upon the surface this change is 
usually effected by direct contact with the 
air, but deeper down the poisonous matter 
remains. The growth of clover is an illus- 
tration. For ayear or two it may flourish 
well, but being deep rooted, it sends down 
its fibres, and reaches the poison below, 





* Those who have on hand our Fifteenth Volume, will 
do well to turn back at this point, and read the article at 
page 268, on “ Improving Sandy Soils,” and the continua- 
tion of the same subject, on page 294, under the head, 
“Why Clay Benefits Sandy Soils.” Next read, “Clay 
for Light Land,” on page 56 of the same Volume. See 
also, ‘‘Clay as a Manure,” Vol. xiv., page 232. The 
facts and principles developed in the articles. referred to 
will be discussed in the present series. 

+ Green vitriol is a preparation formed by dissolving 
iron if sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), or more correctly, a 


which it sucks up, and the crop dies. On 
deeply cultivated (air penetrated) soils, clo- 
ver will flourish for many years. 

How shall we get the air into the soil ? 
One method is to stir the soil deeply, by 
deep plowing &c., to admit air; this 
will be discussed hereafter. But however 
much we may stir the soil, the air cannot 
pass freely through the pores, that is be- 
tween the particles, while the interstices or 
pores are filled with water. One ofthe first 
axioms the schoolboy learns, is, that 
“two bodies can not occupy the same space 
at the same time.” It is hardly necessary 
to say then, that if we want the air to circu- 
late freely in a soil, we must first free it 
from standing water. Further reasons for 
draining soils, usually considered dry, toge- 
ther with the modes, expenses and profit of 
draining, will form the subject of future num- 
bers. 





HINTS ON TOBACCO GROWING. 


We are loth to publish anything to promote 
the cultivation of a plant so deleterious and so 
productive of wide-spread evil as we believe 
tobacco to be. But the interests of a large 
class of readers—a class recently greatly 
augmented, and their numerous calls for in- 
formation, on this topicleaves us no choice in 
the matter. Though tobacco is grown in,a few 
places in this State, and other Middle States, 
and in still larger quantities in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, it forms a staple crop 
only in Maryland and Virginia, and the 
States lying immediately West. That 
seems to be the favorite belt of our country, 
where this plant attains its perfection, and 
where it can be grown with the largest 
profit. In these States it is a favorite crop 
with a large class of planters, and as it is 
usually in lively demand, it forms a reliable 
article on which to raise money, or to ex- 
change for commodities not grown upon the 
plantation. 

However hardy the plant, as it is only 
cultivated for its leaves, the whole process 
of growing, curing, and preparing for mar- 
ket demands more skillful management 
than almost any other crop grown as a sta- 
ple in the country. In no crop, does so much 
depend upon the intelligence and skill of the 
cultivator. In no crop, is there more differ- 
ence between a prime and an inferior article, 
and none in which the prime bears so small 
a proportion to inferior grades. We believe 
that the average returns, from the ‘large 
class of plantations, may be more than 
doubled by skillful management. 

SEED BEDS. 

The first business after procuring good 
seed is to start the young plants. Seed 
beds may be prepared under glass or in the 
open air. Where the season is short and 
well advanced plants are desirable as soon 
as the frosts are over, it is better to start 
them in a gentle hot bed under glass. 
The open seed bed, however, is the more 
common method. 

The place usually selected in Virginia, is 
some sunny exposure in new land, sheltered 
by woods. As soon as the frost is out of 





union of sulphuric acid with oxide of iron. 





the ground in the Spring, the leaves are 
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raked off, and the roots are grubbed up. 
The whole space is then covered with wood 
and brush, two or three feet thick, and 
burned over. This gives an abundant dress- 
ing of ashes and fine charcoal, which is to 
be thoroughly worked in to the surface soil, 
clearing off all stones and roots. The 
ground should be laid off into beds about 
four feet wide, and the surface tho- 
roughly raked, breaking all the lumps, 
and making the ground as fine 2s possible. 
The beds should be raised alittle on dry 
land, and still more if it is moist. A pipe- 
bowl full of seed will be sufficient for six- 
teen square yards of bed. After sowing the 
beds they are usually covered with brush as 
a protection against frost. When the plants 
are up, a dressing of fine manure to quicken 
their growth, is of great service. As the 
whole success of the crop depends upon 
these plants, they should have careful atten- 
tion, and be kept free of weeds. When the 
danger of frosts is over, the brush is re- 
moved, and the plants are followed with 
weeding and frequent stirring of the soil, 
until they are ready to be put out in the field. 

It will be seen, that the essential things in 
this method are warmth, a seed bed of rich 
fine mold, and protection against frost. All 
these may be secured inthe garden under 
glass with little expense or trouble. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The plants will be ready for this opera- 
tion about the last of May or first of June. 
They should be put out during a rain, or just 
after a rain has fallen. Ifthe weather does 
not favor, the whole bed should be thoroughly 
showered with a watering pot, so that earth 
will adhere to the roots, when the plants are 
taken up. 

SOIL AND SEASON. 

The best tobacco is raised upon rich, light 
alluvial loamy land, or such as has been 
recently cleared and brought under cultiva- 
tion. It requires a warm, mild season, with 
clear bright weather in the latter stages of its 
growth, to give it its highest aroma. It does 
remarkably well in the rich lands in the val- 
leys of rivers. Almost the only districts in 
which it is grown in Newfoundland, lie in 
the valley of the Connecticut, Though these 
are the best localities for the plant, it will 
do well in almost any well drained land by 
thorough manning. 

FIELD CULTURE. 

The fields selected for this crop should be 
of the best quality, either newly cleared and 
virgin soil, or old ground, well furnished 
with fertilizers. A clover fallow is a good 
preparation for it. The ground should be 
previously prepared by fall plowing and by 
cross-plowing and harrowing, in the Spring 
so that it may be of the finest tilth. Lay it 
off into rows three, three and a-half or four 
feet apart, running each way. Every square 
thus made is to be seraped with a hoe, so 
as to form a hill, in which one plant is to be 
set. Ifthe plant is destroyed by worms or 
drouth, it must be replaced immediately by 
another from the seed bed. 

The cultivation to promote growth is much 
like that of the Indian corn. Unless the 
ground has been previously plowed deep, 


it is particularly important that the ground 
should be worked as deeply as possible be- 
tween the rows in the early stages of the 
growth of the plant. This will make the 
soil very pliable, so that the roots will readily 
penetrate it, and receive their appropriate 
nourishment. Deep plowing and cultivation 
are also a safeguard against drouths. All 
weeds should be kept under and the more fre- 
quent the tillage, other things being equal, the 
better will be the crop. No more ground 
should be planted than can be hoed or culti- 
vated four or five times in a season. It 
pays as well as upon the corncrop. As the 
plant approaches maturity, care should be 
taken to keep so near the surface, as not to 
injure the roots. These will completely oc- 
cupy the soil by the last of July. 

PRIMING, TOPPING, SUCKERING AND WORMING. 

The plant is not grown for its seed, like 
cereals, or for fodder like the grasses, but 
for its eight or ten broad leaves. So we 
have to interfere with its natural growth, 
deprive it of its flower stalk and small leaves, 
and force all the energies of the plant into 
the parts most desirable for market. As the 
plants begin to approach maturity they 
throw out on the top a blossom bud called a 
button. This must be removed with such 
of the leaves, as are too small to be valuable. 

A shoot is also thrown out at the foot of 
every leaf stalk which must be carefully 
pinched off, ao as not to injure the large leaf. 

The topping is best done by a measure. 
If six inches of the top is to be removed, 
the topper takes a stick of that length, and 
applies it to every plant. Prune six inches, 
and top to eight leaves is a good rule for 
plants of the average height. If plants are 
unusually large in some rich spots in the 
field, they may be allowed to mature ten or 
twelve leaves instead of eight. Ifthe plants 
are smaller, they should be restricted to a 
smaller number. The crop should be 
wormed, and suckered, at least once a 
week. In some seasons the tobacco-worm 
is very destructive, and constant vigilance is 
necessary. 

' CUTTING AND HOUSING. 

Some three months after the plants are 
set out, they begin to assume the spotted 
and yellowish appearance which indicates 
maturity. We now approach a more difli- 
cult part of the management of this crop, 
where the closest attention of the cultivator 
is required. A few day’s neglect, at this 
stage of the business, deprives him of his 
profits. To save a heavy crop, requires 
both energy and activity. The most careful 
hands should be selected for cutters. The 
plants are cut witlra knife, near the ground, 
and are allowed to lie in the sun, for a few 
hours, until they fall or wilt. Correct ac- 
count of the number of plants cut should be 
kept, so that the barn in which they are to 
be housed may just receive its complement. 
The tobacco after it has fallen, is strung 
upon sticks and carried to the barn in wag- 
gons. Here the sticks are arranged so as to 
admit of uniform and gradual drying by ar- 
tificial heat. The proper disposition of the 
sticks is a matter to be learned by expe- 
rience. 





CURING. 

The day after the plants are housed, the 
barn is heated to about one hundred degrees 
of the thermometer. It is kept at about this 
temperature, for aday and a-half, or two 
days, when the tops of the leaves begin to 
curl. Now the planter must be on the alert. 
If he is careless, and the fires are made too 
hot, the aromatic oil passes off with the sap, 
and smoke, and he has a house of inferior 
tobacco, that he must sell at a reduced price. 
If his fires are kept too low his tobacco gets 
into a clammy sweat, and the oil escapes. 
There is much more danger of the former 
than of the latter evil. The fires should 
now be kept regular and steady, with a gra- 
dual increase of heat, so that in the course 
of forty-eight hours, the mercury will stand 
at 150° to 160°. It may be kept at or about 
that temperature until the tobacco is cured. 
Much of the difficulty in this process might 
be obviated by better constructed barns, and 
a heating apparatus. These might be 
easily arranged so as to avoid all the smoke 
and give the planter a complete command 
of the temperature, sothat it should not vary 
five degrees from the most desirable point 
in the whole process of curing. The greatly 
enhanced price of a well cured article would 
soon pay for the extra expenditure, neces- 
sary to procure the right kind of barns and 
heating apparatus. The difference in price 
is apparent, when we consider that Connect- 
icut Seed leaf tobacco is quoted at forty 
cents, wholesale price, for perfect, and Ken- 
tucky at fourteen to twenty cents. There is 
always a wide range of prices for tobacco 
from the same vicinity, depending upon cur- 
ing, much more than upon cultivation. 


STRIPPING, PRICING, &C. 

After the curing process is finished, which 
usually takes two months, and which is indi- 
cated by a dry stem, the leaves are stripped 
from the stalk. Damp weather in the Win- 
ter is usually taken for this purpose, to avoid 
breaking the leaves. They should never be 
stripped until the main stem is thoroughly 
dry. ‘Tobacco once hanked too wet cannot 
be dried, and if boxed too wet it will spoil. 

While stripping, the leaves should be as- 
sorted into three different parcels; first, the 
sound, whole, fine, good colored, for perfect 
wrappers ; secondly, the very light yellow, 
and that with the large holes and thick 
leaves, for imperfect wrappers ; and thirdly, 
the balance for fillers. The imperfect will 
bring about one-half the price of perfect, and 
the fillers about one-fourth. 

Each hank should contain about as many 
leaves, as may be clasped easily with the 
thumb and finger of a small hand, the butts 
all placed even, and then wound as near the 
end as possible with the binder. 

The hanks should be carefully bundled in 
double rows, butts out, and tips in, and lap- 
ping. The bundles should be kept covered, 
until the butts are dry, and then boxed for 
market. 

The high prices for tobacco which prevail 
will induce a large cultivation of this plant. 
It is the better qualities that are most in 
demand for cigar-making. Planters should 
rather seek to improve their methods of cul- 
tivation and curing, than to plant more 
acres. 
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PIE RMON 'T—"1 RESIDENCE OF GRORGE PEPPER NORRIS, ESQ. 
Brandywine Heights, near Wilmington, Del. 

Above we present a view of the residence of Col. Norris, the Corresponding Secretary of the New- 
castle County Agricultural Society. In this office he is successor to the late Hon. Chauncey P. Hol- 
comb, whose valuable contributions to the pages of this journal will be remembered by many of 
We are glad to know the vacant Secretaryship is so well filled. The mansion 
represented here, is on the heights back of Wilmington, known as “ Brandywine Heights.” The 
Brandywine Creek enters the Delaware River near this point. 
astrous defeat experienced by the American forces, Sept. 11th, 1777, which took place a few miles up 
this creek, after which the British entered Philadelphia. From the above mentioned residence there 
is a magnificent view, embracing portions of the three States of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey and 


our older readers. 


Delaware. 





Historical readers will recall the dis- 








FURTHER OFFERS OF SEEDS—FREE. 


—aipenas 

In consideration of the general satisfac- 
tion expressed by a multitude of subscri- 
bers with our method of sending out the 
Sugar Cane Seed, we have determined 
to make free distribution of seeds a promi- 
nent feature hereafter. It is too late this 
season for us to obtain a sufficient supply of 
reliable seeds of rare plants, flowers, &c., 
but next Winter we hope to be prepared to 
Offer quite 2 variety. 

Whenever seeds are offered free by us, 
we trust no one will have the least hesitancy 
in sending for them, for we make no propo- 
sition of the kind which it will not be a plea- 
sure to carry out. 

Below we name some seeds which we can 
distribute, without charge, the present 
month, probably to all who desire them, 
and if our supply holds out, they will be 
sent also during the first week or two in 
April. 

The varieties of Corn and Oats offered are 
not entirely new, but they have been proved 
to be good at least. In some places they 
are abundant, and can be obtained in quan- 
tities. But we have had many inquiries for 
them, and ourobject extends only to furnish- 
ing small quantities for experiment, or for 
producing seed for another year. 

Before sending for either kind, please read 
the directions for “Seed envelopes” page 69. 





N. B.—Any one sending for more than 
one kind of Seeds, will do well to provide 
separate envelopes, and mark the kind de- 
sired in each upon the margin. 

THE KING PHILIP OR BROWN CORN. 

Since publishing the article on this variety 
(on page 9), we have conversed with and 
received communications from a number of 
persons who have tried it, who think we 
did not speak of it in sufficiently high terms. 
Several who raised it last season, say 
that it greatly exceeded other good kinds in 
the amount of yield per acre. The stalk is 
quite small, and to one accustomed to the 
tall Western or Southern varieties, a field 
of this makes a poor show, at least until it 
is put into the crib. It may be planted much 
closer than other varieties, and thus produce 
a larger crop. This much is certain, it grows 
very rapidly, and ripens early, which in 
many localities are imporfant considerations. 
Some think that in this latitude it should not 
be planted until June, in order to get a better 
growth of fodder. Several persons report that 
last year it ripened in about 90 days from 
planting. A Long Island farmer says he 
took off acrop of early potatoes last Sum- 
mer, and then planted this variety of corn on 
the same ground, when it ripened well. As a 
general thing we should say, plant at the 
same time as other varieties of corn, but 
plant closer, say in hills 3 by 2+ feet, or 3 


We think it worth a trial, at least by all 
who can readily obtain the seed. Several 
parcels have been sent out by the Patent 
Office, during a year or two past, and there 
must be considerable quantities in the coun- 
try. We see it advertised in a few agricul- 
tural papers, including our own. 

We have secured sixteen bushels, which 
we will distribute free in small parcels to 
such of our subscribers as desire it. 

Those near by can call at our office. For 
those at a distance we are putting it up in 
packages of two sizes—in one as many ker- 
nels as will go in an envelope under one 3 cent 
postage stamp, and in the other size as many 
as will be covered by two 3-cent stamps. 
Any old or new subscriber wishing this will 
please forward a ready directed envelope of 
the ordinary size, putting on one or two post- 
age stamps—according as they want a 
small or larger package. The kernels are 
large and heavy, and only a small number 
(about 25) can go at single postage rates. 

SWEET CORN. 

There are two good varieties of this, 
“ Darling’s Extra Early,” and “ Stowell’s,” 
which are worthy of very general cultiva- 
tion. They have been described in our for- 
mer Volumes, and are somewhat scattered 
over the country, but may be more widely 
distributed to advantage. 

Darling’s Sweet is quite early, small stalk 
nd ear, and moderately productive. Its great- 
est recommendation is its early growth. 

Stowell’s Sweet—erroneously called Stow- 
ell’s “Evergreen,” yields a large stalk and 
ear, and is a good producer of both fodder 
and grain. It comes slower to maturity 
than the Darling, and forms an excellent 
succession to that variety, as well as being 
valuable for general cultivation. A small 
parcel of either, or both of these varieties, 
can be had free by subscribers on applica- 
tion. A 3-cent stamp will cover about 40 
kernels. 

WHITE POLAND OATS. 

This variety has proved valuable for gen- 
eral cultivation. We have a quantity which 
weigh 42 lbs. to the bushel. They are not 
rare, though by no means generally known. 
We offer them On the same terms as above. 
A 3-cent stamp covers 250 to 300 grains. 





Goop Apvice.—If you wish for a clear 
mind, strong muscles, and quiet nerves, for 
a long life, and power prolouged to an old 
age, avoid all drinks but water, and mild in- 
fusions of that fluid; shun tobacco and 
opium, and every thing else that disturbs 
the normal state of the system; rely upon 
nutritious food and mild diluent drinks, or 
which water is the basis, and you will need 
nothing beyond these things, except rest, 
and the due moral regulation of all your 
powers, to give you long, happy, and usefu! 
life, and a serene evening at its close. 





Domestic economy is a science—a theory 
of life, which all sensible women ought to 
study and practice. None of our excellent 
girls are fit to be married until they are 
thoroughly educated in the deep and pro- 
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found mysteries of the kitchen. 
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CULTURE OF BROOM CORN, 


sosiidllline 

In reply to the inquiries of several corres- 
pondents on this subject, we would say that 
the selection of a soil adapted to it, and its 
proper preparation to receive the seed are of 
prime importance. It is sometimes said that 
any soil in which Indian corn will grow, will 
answer for broom corn. This is hardly 
true. Cold, stiff and wet land must be 
avoided, and so must that infected with the 
roots or seeds of weeds. Broom corn is nat- 
urally slow in its early growth, and needs a 
warm, rich and finely pulverized soil. Nor 
will it always succeed without a little help 
from some concentrated fertilizer, as Guano, 
&c. And after it has got a start, it can not 
contend with weeds, like Indian corn. Ifthe 
farmer is so unwise as to plant in a soil full 
of ‘foul stuff,” he must expect to labor hard 
and perseveringly to subdue the weeds, or 
they will subdue his Broom corn. 

We say, then, choose a warm, rich, clean 
portion of the farm, alluvial land, if possible; 
manure, plow and harrow as for Indian corn. 
Take special pains to get the soil in fine 
tilih. Plant as early as possible—in this 
latitude, from the Ist to 15th of May—in 
rows three to three and a half feet apart, and 
in hills from one and a half to two feet apart. 
Pass a light roller over the hills after plant- 
ing. About a dozen seeds should be planted 
in each hill, and at the second hoeing the 
plants should be thinned out, leaving only 
eight toa hill. Many experienced farmers 
use a little Guano, poudrette or ashes, to 
give the cornan early start and to keep it 
ahead of the weeds. This should be done 
with a careful hand, or the fertilizer will 
make a clean sweep of the brooms. The 
summer treatment of this crop is precisely 
like that of Indian corn. The horse culti- 
vator should keep down every weed. At the 
last hoeing,the plants should be hijled up 
a little. 

In September, when the heads are matured 
the crop should be “tabled.” This is done 
by going through the field, row after row, 
and breaking down the top of each plant, so 
that it will lie in ahorizontal position. The 
crop is then ready for harvesting. Before 
severe frosts come on, go through the rows 
and cut off the brush with a sharp knife, 
just above the upper section, and spread 
them in thin layers on the barn floor, or en 
piles of loose rails or poles, where the air can 
circulate freely through them. When thor- 
oughly dried, they may be cleaned of seed 
by machines, many stylés of which have 
been made for this purpose. A correspond- 
ent of the Cultivator describes a cheap in- 
strument, which can be made by any farmer, 
as follows: Naila plank, about three-fourths 
of an inch thick and ten inches wide, to a 
stationary bench, letting it (the board) run 
above the bench about afoot. Then takea 
saw and make teeth in the end of said plank, 
like those of a comb, and we are ready for 
operations. Take three or four straws ata 
time and draw them across the comb till they 


areclean, pressing a little with one hand, 
while you draw with the other, and so pro- 
ceed until allyour brush is ready for the 
broom-maker. 





THE ONION—ALLIUM CEPA. 

Though Mahomet put this vegetable under 
bann, and it is looked upon with suspicion in 
aristocratic circles, it is still a popular arti- 
cle of diet among all classes. Though the 
Mussulman may not enter his mosque when 
his breath is tainted with the infection of 
this plant, he thanks God and the prophet, 
that Friday comes but once a week, and 
on secular days makes up for his fast. 
Though the savor of onion is not au fait at a 
fashionable party,—parties are not given ev- 
ery night in the week,—and both beaux and 
belles indulge in the interdicted diet on their 
leisure days. If caught at home on cloudy 
days with unsavory breath, it indeed gives a 
shock to their sensibilities, and they make 
strong resolutions for the future. But alas 
for the weakness of human nature, such re- 
solves are impotent, under the mighty spell 
of this vegetable. Its sorcery mingles in all 
French cookery, entering into the body of 
soups, and curling heavenward in its va- 
por, lurking in the dressing of fowls, and 
forming an indispensible dish*in all roasts 
and boils. Half the stomachs in the city 
would not know that they had dined without 
onions. The world will have onions and 
pay for them. 

This being the case, farmers and garden- 
ers are anxious to raise them, and no crop 
pays a more steady and uniform profit than 
this. With the millions of bushels raised, 
the market is never glutted, and as a good 
quality of the article keeps well, it always 
brings a remunerative price. 

VARIETIES. 

Though these are quite numerous, the 
sorts cultivated among us are principally the 
Large Red or Wethersfield, White Silver 
skinned, Yellow Dutch, sometimes called 
Strasburg or Flanders, Portugal or Madeira, 
Large Spanish, Potato or Under-ground On- 
ion, and the Welsh or Tree Onion. The first 
two are more generally raised than the oth- 
ers, they being the best known and com- 
manding the best price. The white Portu- 
gal grows to a large size, frequently reach- 
ing five, six, and sometimes eight inches in 
diameter, but does not yield so many bush- 
els to the acre, and does not keep as well. 
For the use of ships’ crews and for export, 
the red is the best variety to cultivate. For 
home use, and the supply of the city and 
village markets, the silver skin and the yel- 
low are the best varieties. They usually 
bring a higher price. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL. 

No crop pays better for a thorough prep- 
aration, and for high manuring. As a large 
part of the expense is for the labor of weed- 
ing and tending, it should be the aim of the 
cultivator to get a maximum crop from every 
acre that he devotes to this purpose. The 
wants of the plant are a fine deep light soil, 
through which the roots may easily pene- 
trate. Accordingly, when a piece of ground 
has once been broken up, and cleared of 
stones and roots for this crop, it is common 
to keep it in onions for along series of years. 
Ten and fifteen years are common terms, 
and we are told that fields in Wethersfield 





have been cropped with onions fora half 
century. 

Of course such constant cropping de- 
mands large supplies of manures, and where 
the aim is to raise six or eight hundred 
bushels to the acre, it will pay better than 
to have a succession of crops, the most of 
which will not pay a fourth part of the profit 
of onions. It is the best way to work in the 
manures in the Fall, and to turn them in 
with the plow twelve inches deep. The 
quantity of manure to be applied, and the 
depth of the plowing, must depend some- 
thing upon the previous treatment of the 
land, and its previous condition. We would 
increase the depth of the plowing with the 
quantity of manure added. We have not 
so much faith in the application of special 
manures to this crop as some have. We 
have never found any difficulty in getting 
excellent crops with stable manure, and that 
of the pig stye, and such composts as we 
have been able to make upon our own pre. 
mises. Any man who makes his own ma- 
nures, is safe in plowing in thirty or forty 
cords of stable manure or compost, in the 
Fall, for every acre. In the Spring we 
would cross-plow, not quite so deep, and 
harrow, so as to make the tilth as fine as 
possible. Now, the whole ground is to be 
raked over with garden-rakes, and cleared 
of all small stones and clods. If top-dress- 
ings of ashes are used, we would put them 
on previous to harrowing. 

| SOWING THE SEED. 

The old process of sowing by hand will 
not pay. The work is better done with a 
brush seed-sower, if you plant in drills, or 
with an onion-planter, if you plant in hills. 
Where this crop is much cultivated, they 
have a machine for the purpose, which drops 
the seed with perfect uniformity, two rows 
of hills at a time, covering and rolling at the 
same time. With a brush seed-sower, a 
man can plant about as rapidly as he can 
walk. With this it is easy to drill in with 
the seed any fine fertilizer like bone-dust, 
ashes, or superphosphate of lime. The lat- 
ter, if you can get a genuine article, will 
give the young plants a good start. 

CULTIVATION, 

When the plants begin to show them- 
selves, the push-hoe should be immediately 
run between the rows, to loosen the surface 
of the soil, and to cut off the springing 
weeds. If weeds have been kept under in 
former years, they will not be very trouble- 
some. If they have been allowed to go to 
seed, the cultivator has a job before him. A 
week or ten days after the plants are up, the 
push-hoe should be run through again, and 
the rows be thinned and weeded. If you de- 
sire large onions, thin out to six or eight 
inches apart. If you want them smaller, 
and more of them in bulk, let them grow 
thicker. The usual number of hoeings in 
the season is four, but we think six would 
pay better than any less number. 

KIND OF LABOR EMPLOYED. 

A saving is frequently made in the ex- 
pense of cultivation, by securing the labor 
of boys in weeding. The work does not re- 
quire great strength or skill, and a smart lad 
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a dozen years old or more, will accomplish 
nearly as much as a man, at less than half 
the wages. Boys are sometimes hired from 
the city by the Connecticut farmers for a 
few months to tend this crop. 

CULTIVATION WITH OTHER CROPS. 

In Rhode Island, a favorite mode of cu!ti- 
vation in the field is to sow onions and car 
rots in alternate rows. The onions are out 
of the way by the middle or last of August, 
when the carrots have the ground. This 
root, it is well known, makes the most of its 
growth in the latter part of the season, and 
is left out with safety until the middle of 
November. In this way five or six hundred 
bushels of onions, and as many or more of 
carrots are frequently grown upon an acre. 
This is a good method, if we manure high 
enough to keep the land in good heart. 

In this region, and all along the seaboard, 
sea manures are largely used for this crop, 
and are found to give excellent results. Sea- 
weed and kelp are frequently plowed in, in 
the Fall. A compost of marsh-mud and fish, 
made the previous Summer, and applied in 
the Spring, gives good results. Sea-sand 
spread upon heavy soils is found to be an 
excellent dressing for this crop. By the sea 
shore, a compost of fish and muck is proba- 
bly the most economical manure that can be 
applied. 

The mode of culture pursued by market 
gardeners is somewhat different. With them 
u is a matter of prime importance to get 
«mons into the market very early, before 
the harvests of field culture are gathered. 
‘They take bulbs or pips of a previous year’s 
growth, raised for the purpose, and set them 
out as soon as the ground opens in Spring. 
These mature very early, and are mostly 
marketed in June and the fore part of July. 
‘They. are tied up in small bunches, with the 
green tops on, and bring two or three times 
the price of field onions. The ground is 
then devoted to some other crop, very fre- 
quently to late cabbages. The seed for 
making the pips is sown very thick,-so that 
the bulbs cannot grow large. Potato and the 
top Onions are also used for this early crop. 

But this couise can only be pursued by a 
few near cities and villages. The field cul- 
ture may be indefinitely extended, and the 
demand is likely to exceed the supply for 
generations to come. It is an excellent crop 
for all farmers who live within an hour or 
two of tide-water, and have facilities to ship 
them to market by sloops and propellers. It 
is far more profitable than Indian corn, and 
pays better than any ordinary farm crop. A 
common yield on land that will grow fifty 
bushels of corn to the acre is four and five 
hundred bushels. A large yield is six hun- 
dred bushels, on better land. Eight hundred 
are sometimes grown with high manuring 
and extra care. 





Horne Tooke was the son of a dealer in 
poultry, which he alluded to when called 
upon by the proud striplings of Eton to de- 
scribe himself—* I am (said Horne) the son 
of an eminent Turkey merchant.” 





Always have your matches and lamp ready 


. for use in case of sudden alarm. 
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FRENCH MERINO BUCK, TIPPECANOE. 


The Property of Mr. J. Goes, Cleveland, Ohio. 








ORIGIN OF THE MERINO SHEEP. 


Columiila, a Roman agricultural writer in 
the time of the Cesars, states that the fine 
wooled Spanish sheep were originally im- 
ported from Africa. Some suppose that 
these sheep were of the same coarse hairy 
breed as are now known among the Arabs 
and along the African coast of the Mediter- 
ranean.. But on physiological principles, this 
idea would be absurd. As well suppose that 
the Congo negro would be changed in a 
couple thousand years to a fair-faced Euro- 
pean with straight blonde hair and blue eyes. 

Wools of the finest quality are now pro- 
duced in the districts of Tozar, Coffa and 
Nafta, and in the Nezzab, a district lying 
south of the main Atlas of Algiers. This 
wool is used by the Persians and others in 
the manufacture of those beautiful shawls 
and other fabfics which bring so high a price 
incommerce. . 

We have no recollection of ever seeing 
any of the sheep which produce the above 
fine wools, but if really sheep, and not goats, 
would it be too much to suppose that they 
were the originals of the Spanish Merino of 
our day? 


COWS KILLED BY EATING “BARLEY 
SPROUTS,” 


—_—eo 


Several instances have recently come to 
our knowledge of injury resulting from feed- 
ing cows with ‘‘ sprouts” of malted barley 
with which are mixed other light matters, 
such as imperfect grains, &c., blown out 
in cleaning, We hoped ere this to have in- 





vestigated the subject more fully, but not 


having time as yet, we present the follow- 
ing extract, and request further facts and 
particulars from our readers: 

Epiror Acricutturist :—Having lost a very 
fine cow this winter, as I suppose from feeding 
barley sprouts, I send you a few- facts relative to 





the case, which may perhaps be of interest to 
some of your readers’ I commenced feeding one 
peck of sprouts (scalded, and allowed to steep 
until cool), twice each day. After the first few 
days, the animal seemed to lose all relish for this, 
although she ate heartily of other kinds of food, 
and about this time began gradually to lose the 
use of her limbs (showing a wild glaring of the 
eyes), until at the end of a few weeks she be- 
came entirely helpless. She lived about five 
weeks after I commenced using this feed, and 
she had eaten in all about seven bushels. I have 
heard of several cases of the loss of milch cows 
from the use of this feed, and with precisely the 
same symptoms in every case. 
Wm. P. Tompkins. 
Scarspate, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1857. 





HINTS ON OX-YOKES, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

For the benefit ot farmers and all others who 
use oxen, I send a hint ortwo onox-yokes. From 
experience and long observation on the structure 
of ox-yokes, I am certain that one-third of the 
service of these noble animals is lost, for the want 
of a better formed yoke ; to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort they suffer for the want of one constructed 
on a different principle. Every one who will give 
heed to the following suggestions may obtain one- 
third more force and endurance from them, be- 
sides adding much to their comfort, and save him- 
self an annual expense for whip-lashes sufficient 
to procure his Agriculturist. 

All the ox-yokes in use have too xarrow a bear- 
ing on the ox’s neck. * * * These yokes are 
a disgrace to the age, a relict of barbarism, mere 
cattle-tamers or ox-killers, and should be used 
only for fire-wood. The kind of yoke needed is 
one with a wide, flat bearing. Inno case should 
the bearing be less than eight inches wide, dressed 
entirely flat, with the edges moderately rounded. 
This bearing should not be notched on the neck, 
as we see in some instances, but should be circu- 
lar between the bow-holes, and dressed roomy 
on the corners near the bows, so as not to wrench 
the neck when drawing in an indirect line. The 
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bow-holes should be six inches apart on the top 
of the yoke, and about seven and a half on the 
under surface of the yoke, where it bears on the 
neck. The object is to give room between the 
neck and bows sufficient to protect it from being 
wrenched in unequal drawing on rough surfaces 
and otherwise. And this room is ever needed, let 
the surface and drawing be what they may. To 
inake a yoke of this kind, you must have a stick 
of timber eight inches square, of sufficient length 
for your yoke. Choose which side you please for 
the top of the yoke, strike a line the whole length 
of the stick in the centre on the top surtace. This 
will be the range for the bow-holes. Strike aline 
across this seven inches from the end of the stick. 
Where this intersects the first line, the first bow- 
hole will strike. Another line as before, eight 
inches from the last, will mark the second bow- 
hole ; then another line one foot from this for the 
staple ; and one foot from this for the third bow- 
hole ; and again eight inches from this for the 
fourth bow-hole. Bore from the top with a two- 
inch augur, making a run of one and a quarter 
inches right and left from a direct line deross the 
stick ; after which, dress it off in the most taste- 
ful and durable manner, taking great care to make 
the bearing on the neck as above directed. Use two- 
inch bows, dressed perfectly round. You may 
work cattle in this kind of yoke all kinds of wea- 
ther, if you choose, without ever making their 
necks sore, and you may work them six days in 
each week for months, if you choose, without 
their getting broken down, and being compelled 
to turn them out, as is often the case. 
Joun D. Terrt. 


OVER-FEEDING . PLANTS, 


A correspondent writes : 

.... IT have found by experience that young 
fruit trees and some flowering shrubs were often 
injured by over-feeding. For many years I lost 
all my cherry trees. I planted them around my 
vards, and gave them the richest soil I could 
gather. They grew finely ; some bore good crops. 
In a few years they split from the branches to the 
roots, and in a few years more they died. 

[ found in journals, that this splitting was sup- 
posed to be induced by the heat of the sun, for 
they generally occurred on the southwest side of 
the trunk, where the sun shone the hottest. I 
soon observed, however, that cherry trees never 
split when they grew ona poor soil; so when I 
discovered them to check, I at once removed all 
the soil for five or six feet around them, and sup- 
plied its place with loam or poor gravelly matter. 
Since then, not one has split, and I presume they 
never will. When cherry trees are large and 
old, they may be safely manured, for then their 
energies are spent in bearing fruit, and they grow 
but slowly. 

Pear trees are more easily surfeited than cherry 
trees, but it affects them differently. When over- 
manured, the leaves coming out of the new wood 
at the ends of the twigs, instead of being one inch 
or more apart, come out in a cluster or bundle, 
and the limb ceases growing at once. 

A few years ago I procured a fine young pear 
tree, and wishing it to grow and bear as soon as 
possible, I planted it in the range of the lowest 
point of my barnyard, so as to receive the drain- 
ings of the manure. The new leaves all over it 
came out in thick bundles or whorls. I immedi- 
ately removed all the earth from over the roots 
and filled the space with yellow loam, and turned 
the drain from it. In two weeks the new wood 
shot out and put forth its leaves; nearly two inches 
apart, and made a fine growth. I. once manured 
an apple orchard of seventy trees, and every twig 














threw out the same whorls—wood ceased grow- 
ing. The tips of all dried, and I lost one year’s 
growth. So I find trees as well as men and other 
animals can be over-fed and surfeited. 
James Founrain. 
Jerrerson Vauuey, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1857. 


SPAYED COWS, 


wane &. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

It is now nearly thirty years since a gentleman 
in New-Hampshire called the attention of the 
public to the subject of spaying cows, for the pur- 
pose of having them produce an uninterrupted 
flow of milk during their lives. 

This gentleman’s communication was based 
upon facts—communications made to him by a 
Mr. Wynn of Natchez, and his own observaticns 
while staying with Mr. Wynn, who had two cows 
then in milk, which had been operated upon about 
three years before, and he stated to this gentle- 
man that they had never varied in the quantity of 
milk during that time, except when such varia- 
tion was caused by a change of food, and gave it 
as his opinion that they would continue that flow 
of milk as long as they lived. 

I have since that time seen it stated in some 
agricultural paper that the full flow of milk not 
only continued, but that the quality was much im- 
proved. 

If the foregoing statements are correct, how de- 
sirable it would be for families which are so situ- 
ated that they can keep but one-cow, to have her 
in this situation. ; 

Mr. Wynn recommended that the proper time 
for performing this operation was about three 
weeks after producing their third calf, as they 
then, as a general rule, produced their greatest 
quantity of milk, which quantity might be contin- 
ued, with proper food, as long as the cow contin- 
ued in good health. 

Mr. Wynn stated that he was induced to make 
this experiment upon his cows by the perusal of 
English magazines which contained accounts of 
the plowing matches in the southern counties of 
England, where most of the prizes were awarded 
to plowmen who worked spayed heifers. 

Many of your readers may recollect the high 
encomiums that were published in agricultural 
and other papers a few years since, respecting a 
drove of young beef cattle taken to the Brighton 
market by George Shaffer of Scottsville, Monroe 
county, N. Y. They were pronounced the /inest 
drove of young beef cattle ever driven to that 
market, and they were spayed heifers. 

N. Goopsgtt. 





New-Haven, Feb. 17, 1857. 


We have ourselves no experience in spay- 
ing cows for milk, as described above; as it 
has not ‘yet been adopted, so far as we know, 
to any extent in the large London and other 
dairys in Great Britain, we rather doubt its 
success inthe long run. It would be econ- 
omy undoubtedly to all who only wish to keep 
cows for their milk, as the production of 
calves to such is attended by considerable 
trouble and loss. A friend of ours in Mas- 
sachusetts, is now making an experiment 
with spayed cows. We have written him 
to ascertain his success and hope ta get an 
answer for publication. 

As to spaying heifer calves for growing up 
to fatten, this is quite common in Europe, as 
well as pigs and lambs. Spayed heifers for 
work are not so common, as they do not 
grow so large as oxen and are therefore not 
capable of doing the ragged heavy work gen- 





erally demanded of cattle. 





THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE SEED—HOW TO 
ECONOMIZE IT. 
- ae 
To the Edutor of the American Agriculturist : 

As you have taken some interest in distributing 
the seeds of the sugar-cane, and given the gen- 
eral direction to cultivate similar to Indian corn, 
I beg to add a word or twu. 

I found from my own experience, and that 
of others, that where the plant has space and 
the ground is good and well manured and cul- 
tivated, it tillers out from the root, and each seed 
will produce from six to a dozen canes. By 
planting from one to three seeds in a hill, and 
thinning out to one plant, there is a great saving 
in seed ; and as seed is scarce and high, those 
who have an ounce will find they can plant 1,400 
hills by putting one seed in a hill; and as it will 
tiller out according to the strength of the ground, 
an ounce of seed, judiciously planted, and culti- 
vated with care, will produce from 5,000 to 15,000 
canes, that will average 14 pounds each, and pro- 
duce 14 to 3or more ounces of seed. 

The ground should be dug or plowed deeply, and 
the hills three feet apart each way. The plant 
requires light and air to perfect its saccharine jui- 
ces. J. C. Tuomprson. 

TomPxkINSVILLE, Staten Island, Feb. 16, 1857. 

Remarks —We do not advise using the 
seed so sparingly. [t is not certain to “tiller,” 
though we have seen several stalks from one 
seed. Four or five seeds, or more, should 
be put ina hill. We hav2 sent to every ap- 
plicant, (some 15,000 so far,) about 300seeds. 
These will plant 60 hills, with five kernels 
ia each, or a drill 60 feet long with five 
grains to the foot. It is scarcely worth 
while to economize the seed beyond this in 
small experiments, and for extended culture 
we advise to put 6 or 8 seeds in a hill, 
which will only require about 1} pounds to 
the acre. 





COOKING DRIED APPLES, 


To the Editor of American Agriculturist. 

Yon were kind enough to compliment my apple 
sauce and apple pies, and request me to send a 
note of the process of making them. The sauce 
was made by simply boiling the dried apples soft, 
and rubbing them through a common colander, 
which gives a nice pulpy mass, and separates all 
remnants of cores, skins, and “hard spots.” The 
sauce is then seasoned to suit the taste. A little 
cider boiled down one half or more, in: Autumn 
when new and sweet, adds to the good flavor of 
any kind of dried apple sauce. 

The pies were made of the same sifted sauce, 
seasoned and put into raised crust. A very good 
crust, and one which is far more digestible and 
nutritious than that literally full of fat (shorten- 
ing,) is made as follows: Dissolve half a tea- 
spoonful of soda in a tea-cup full of sweet milk. 
Take enough flour to thicken the milk to a stiff 
dough, mix well with it a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, and a table-spoonful of butter or lard. 
Knead the whole well together, roll thin, put in 
the sauce and immediately bake in quick oven. 
If you think the above particulars will be new to 
any of your lady readers, you are of course at lib- 
erty to print them. Harrier. 





Taste is as well displayed in placing the 
dishes on a pine table, as in arranging the 
folds of a damask curtain. ‘ 


Women dread a wit as they do agun; they 
are always afraid lest it should go off and 
injure some one. 
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THE RURAL HOME. 

Few spots are happier, or more cosy, at 
this season of the year than the rural fireside. 
He who forms his views of it from the re- 
collections of fifty years ago, or even of 
twenty, has very poor conceptions of the 
place. There is really no class that has 
shared more largely in the general prosperi- 
ty of the country, or that has been more 
benefitted by the investigations and discov- 
eries of science. The old-style farm-house, 
with its broad-mouthed fireplace, its pine 
table, bench, wooden-bottom chairs with 
high backs, is superseded in many parts of 
the country, and well-built, substantial 





houses in modern style have taken their | 


places. The old kitchen, which formerly 
served almost all purposes, except that of a 
dormitory, has been succeeded by a well- 
furnished parlor and dining-room, and by a 
kitchen that boasts more comforts than the 
whole of the old house afforded. The cook- 
ing apparatus is complete, from gridiron to 
tea-kettle, and the various processes of the 
culinary art are now conveniently done and 
regulated by the clock that ticks on the 
mantel-piece. 

And when the meals are over, and the 
labors of the day are done, a clean, carpeted 
sitting-room, well warmed and ventilated, 
invites the farmer’s family to the enjoy- 
ments of the fireside. There is light enough 
upon the centre table, no longer dispensed 
from a single tallow candle, with wick of 
spun tow, that only served to make the 
darkness visible. The farmer, and the 
farmer’s wiie and children, have a taste for 
reading, and the religious, miscellaneous, 
and agricultural papers are fast becoming 
the necessities of farmlife. Noclass digest 
more thoroughly what they read. There is 
no fierce competition in their business over- 
taxing the brain. At this season of the 
year thereis comparative leisure, and the 
suggestions of agricultural papers are turned 
to good account in forming plans for the 
coming season. These plans pertain to all 
the departments of husbandry, and are eager- 








ly participated in by the female part of the 
household. Itis cheering to see the pro- 
gress of floriculture, and to notice how the 
flower border gains upon other parts of the 
garden as the younger members of the fami- 
ly come upon the stage." The agricultural 
matter that is now sown broadcast over the 
land, through the columns of the religious 
and political, as well as agricultural jour- 
nals, is bearing fruit. There is a change for 
the better coming over the rural districts. 
New attractions are thrown around farm 
life, and many more of the sons and daugh- 
ters of farmers willbe induced to abide by 
the old homestead. 


THE TWO PICTURES. 


In looking over our portfolio, we chanced 
upon a pencil sketch, made a year since, of 
one of the homesteads in ‘ our neighbor- 
hood.’ Knowing that an energetic person 
took possession of the premises last sum- 
mer, we despatched ‘ our artist’ to procure a 
present sketch. The two are given above, 
and tell their story. It is scarcely necessary 
to call the attention of the reader to the 
dead lambs in the trees, the woman walk- 
ing in the mud ‘ankle deep,’ and the other 
walking high and dry upon a simple plank or 





board laid down, the respective conditions | 


of the animals, the crow after the carrion, 
the tools, the grindstone, the manure and 
compost heaps, the fences, the yard, &c., 
&c. The two pictures will bear studying. 





DEAD LAMBS—HOGS, 


on 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

I have foundit! The mysteryis solved! You 
asked me “ why farmers so often have that delect- 
able ornament near their sheep pens, of a tree 
hung with dead lambs?” It had puzzled my 
brains to account for it, so I just called on neigh- 
bor Thomas, of whose opinion I have a high re- 
gard, as you already know. 

He says ‘‘ they hang them upon the trees to be 
out of the way of hogs, for if on the ground, in 
reach of the swine, they being carnivorous, espe- 
cially the “ land-pike ” breed, would soon “‘ devour 
them.” “All right,” I said, “let them do it.” 





“But,” said he, “ they would soon acquire a rel- 
ish for the dead ones, and commence a wholesale 
slaughter on the living—that’s the reason they 
are hung out of their reach on trees and stakes, 
an eyesore and a puzzle to many a passer-by. 
““Why,” I queried, “do they not bury them 
around grape-vines and fruit trees? -They are 
very rich manure.” “In the first place,” he re- 
replied, “‘ the ground is generally frozen, and then 
again, I doubt if the farmer who displays so much 
of poor management as to have dead lambs at all, 
has a grape-vine or fruit tree near by to put them 
around.” ‘I think,” he continued, “if sheep are 
properly sheltered, and fed with grain a little time 
before they have lambs, very few will need to be 
‘treed.’ And again, hogs have no business to be 
running at large Winters, if at any season. They 
should be kept up; there is no grass they can 
get, and the manure is wasted, besides all the in- 
convenience and trouble they occasion.” Ss. 
Norrs Hempsreap. 


EARLY POTATOES—HOW 10 RAISK, 


—_—o— 

Take ‘a box or barrel (a broad box is best), 
and cover the bottom with equal parts ot 
stable manure and earth, upon which place 
the potatoes two or three inches apart, and 
cover with six inches of the compost. Pro- 
ceed in this manner until the box or barrel 
is filled. Next dig out a space in the side o1 
your manure or compost heap which is fer- 
menting with a moderate heat, 4nd insert 
the box and cover with the manure. The 
warmth will be sufficient to start the pota- 
toes, and it is possible too much so, in which 
case remove the manure from the top, and 
water if too dry. They will send out a mass 
of roots which will so adhere to the compost 
in which they are planted, that when the 
land is prepared, and the temperature will 
warrant putting in the open ground, they 
may then be taken out singly and trans- 
planted with ease and safety, especially if 
the whole mass is previously wet. Potatoes 
started by this method will be from two to 
three weeks earlier than those planted in 
the ordinary manner. 








Patience is a tree whose roots are bitter, 
but the fruit is very sweet. 
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Garden, Orchard, Lawn, &c. 








SEEDS—GET THEM READY AND PROVE 
THEM. 


ile 

Go into any well conducted seed store at 
almost any season of the year, and you will 
see tumblers or other vessels in a warm 
place, and partly filled with water, witha 
wad of cotton on the top of it. Anexamina- 
tion of these vessels. will show you sundry 
seeds of various kinds lying upon the cotton 
or imbeded init, where they are not actually 
in water, but are supplied with moisture 
constantly drawn up from the water below 
the cotton. In this arrangement the seeds- 
men are trying the vitality of the seeds they 
have to sell. 

Now this same process, or one equally 
good, and with the larger grain better, should 
be put into practice at once by every farmer 
and gardener. How often is the labor and 
other outlays upona whole field lost by the 
failure of seed to vegetate. But a single 
hour’s time will suffice to test all the seed 
fora whole farm. Take corn and turnip 
seed for example. 

Select from the whole mixed mass of seed 
to be used. say fifty to one hundred grains, 
if the total quantity be large, and plant these 
in soil placed in earthen pots or boxes, and 
keep them moderately moist and warm. A 
very few days will show whether the whole 
seed, or what proportion of it, will vegetate. 
It is always better to make two separate tri- 
als of each mass of seed, in order to guard 
against the accidents of wrong temperature, 
moisture, &c. For small parcels of costly 
seed, the trial need not be made with more 
than a half-a-dozgen taken at random from 
the whole mass. If the common. stone- 
ware fluwer pots are not convenient, any 
other vessel or box may beused. The ordi- 
nary earthen table bowls may be used, but 
it is always best to have a hole in the bot- 
tom through which water may be taken up 
by capillary attraction (be sucked up) to the 
surface. 

The tumbler of water with cotton upon 


the surface will, in most cases, suffice for 


sprouting seeds, but if they fail inthis way, 
at least two trials in earth should be made 
before a final condemnation. It is a suffi- 
cient test if the seeds merely start a little 
germ. The south window of a cellar, or 
better, that of a warm sitting-room, will fur- 
nish a good place for setting the testing ves- 
sels. Ofcourse, if you have a hot-house, 
that is still better. 

We deem the above a matter of no little 
importance, especially when seeds are pur- 
chased of dealers upon whose integrity you 
cannot confidently rely, and even then it is 
well to try their seeds, as well as those of 
your own production, since the germinating 
power is often lost by overheating, or other- 
wise in transportation, as well as during 
storage inthe granary. The trial will cost 
next to nothing, and one can plant and sow 
with far more confidence and pleasure if ab- 
solutely certain that his seed is alive. Let 
this matter be attended to now, so that time 





may be had to replace any seed which 
chances to be defective. 
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CHAPTERS UN STRAWBERRIES, 
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CHAPTER III. 

We propose now to explain, by reference 
to the above pictures, the appearance of the 
different kinds of strawberry blossoms. No. 
1 represents a blossom deficient in the male 
organs, or as they are called stamens. No. 
2 is a good representation of a perfect blos- 
som. A mere glance at these will be suf- 
ficient to reveal the difference. No. 2 
presents in the centre, or rather around 
the centre, small thread-like filaments, with 
little knots on-the ends, called anthers; these 
contain the fine yellow dust called pollen, 
which, falling upon the centre of the blos- 
soms, as seen in No. 1, fertilizes them, and 
causes the fruit to swell, which otherwise 
would soon. become black and dead. No. 2 
is a perfect blossom, having both sexual or- 
gans. Plants having such blossoms are 
sometimes called hermaphrodite, but more 
usually staminate plants, to distinguish them 
from plants bearing blossoins, such as No. 1, 
without stamens. These are called pistillate 
plants. For plants bearing both kinds of blos- 
soms we have no name. They might be 
called composite. We shall then, when 
speaking of plants bearing perfect blos- 
soms, that is, both stamens and pistils, 
use the term staminate. When speaking of 
plants having blossoms destitute of stam- 
ens we shall use the term pistillate, and when 
referring to plants bearing both kinds of blos- 
soms, we shall use the name composite. 

Nearly all the most esteemed and produc- 
tive varieties of strawberries originated in 
the United States within the last twenty 
years, have been pistillate plants, while on 
the other hand, those originated in Europe 
during the same time, have nearly all been 
staminate plants—the reason of this has 
been already referred to in a previous article. 
While these have been very productive in 
Europe, they have been as unproductive in 
the United States. The cause of this differ- 
ence is partly owing to the superior cultiva- 
tion pursued in Europe, and partly to the dif- 
ference in climate. 

In our climate the pistillate varieties are 
certain to set their fruit if they are impreg- 
nated by the pollen from staminate plants, 
while the staminate varieties, especially 
those imported from Europe, have been 
found, under ordinary cultivation, to set their 
fruit very poorly. These circumstances 
gave rise toa very decided preference for 
pistillate varieties, and also induced the 
opinion that no staminate variety would, in 
our climate, produce a full crop of large 





fruit. This opinion seems to be losing 


ground since the production of a staminale 
plant by N. Longworth, Esg.. of Cincinnati, 
which bears a good crop of large fine ber- 
ries, every blossom perfecting its fruit. 
That other plants, having perfect blos- 
soms, and bearing uniformly large fruit, and 
abundant crops, will be produced, we have 
no doubt. Such kinds will, if produced, be 
preferred to pisiillate plants, inasmuch as 
they will not need any other’ varieties to 
make them fruitful. Many object to the 
trouble of keeping two kinds in the same 
bed, as the more vigorous kind will be sure 
to overrun the less vigorous. On this ac- 
count it is preferable to keep the stami- 
nate and pistliliate kinds in separate beds. 
Among staminate varieties, we think that 
Longworth’s Prolific and the Large Early 
Scarlet, are the most desirable. The latter 
will succced better under an indifferent cul- 
tivation than almost any other kind, yet none 
will better repay generous treatment. The 
only objection is that the fruit is small. 
It is the earliest fruit that ripens, and sup- . 
plies the New-York market with its early 
strawberries. As a market fruit it pos- 
sesses some fine points. The fruit is among 
the very best as to flavor. Its colur isa 
beautiful light scarlet, and it does not be- 
come dull By expo~ure as many other kinds 
do. It is also solid, and bears carriage 
well. Longworth’s Prolific is a much more 
showy berry, but it requires more care in 
its cultivation. Rich ground, made deep and 
mellow, and plenty of room, are required for 
success in the cultivation of this strawberry. 
Among the piséi/late varieties that are of- 
fered for sale, we think the three best are 
Hovey’s Seediing, McAvoy’s Superior, and 
Burr’s New Pine. Hovey’s Seedling has 
held its high position for twenty years, and 
is not yet surpassed, if equaled by any oth- 
er variety, if we take into consideration al) 
its qualities. In size it is not, in our opin. 
ion, equaled by any other. It may not be 
quite so productive as McAvoy’s Superior 
but it is more symmetrical in form. Ip 
point of flavor some will prefer it and some 
will prefer McAvoy’s. It 1s a rather dry 
berry, and not very high flavored. McAvoy’s 
is more juicy and more sprightly. When 
eaten with cream and sugar, Hovey’s is, in 
our opinion, preferable, but when eaten sim- 
ply with sugar it is too dry and insipid 
while McAvoy’s, treated in this manner, is 
juicy and lively. We prefer to eat straw- 
berries with simply sugar, and therefore se- 
lect McAvoy’s in preference to Hovey’s. 
Burr’s New Pine is one of the most deli- 
cious strawberries ever raised in the United 
States, especially for eating out of hand. 
The plants are a little feeble in growth, and 
the fruit is rather small under ordinary cul- 
tivation. There is another prstillate variety 
much esteemed by market growers—the 
Crimson Cone. This is a very hardy kind, 
productive and beautiful, of small size and 
rather acid. : 
Next month, we shall treat of practical 
operations in planting, &c. 


A dirty kitchen and bad cooking have 


driven many a one from home to seek com- 
fort and happiness somewhere else. 
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THE GARDEN CULTURE OF PEAS. 


a A a 

One of the first seeds put in the ground 
by all good gardeners is the pea. Some 
even anticipate the Spring, and put in the 
early crop in the Fall, before the frost shuts 
it up. The seed is not injured by the frost, 
and any oper spell in winter may be im- 
proved to plant this crop. It starts at a low 
temperature, and it is not uncommon to see 
a row of green peas peering through the 
snows of March. Unless actually frozen, 
they do not appear to be injured by the 
snow. As they are the earliest of the annu- 
als that come to the table, so they are among 
the most wholesome and warmly welcomed 
of all the products of the garden. The sea- 
son of this vegetable begins very early in 
this city, being brought by steamers in im- 
‘ mense quantities from the South, and con- 
tinuing until all appetites are sated, and it is 
a drug inthe market. The sources of sup- 
‘ply are from so wide an extent of country, 
and the article is so perishable, that there is 
not unfrequently a glut, and large quantities 
are sold at a sacrifice. But market garden- 
ers in the vicinity of the city have an advan- 
tage over those wlio ship them from a dis- 
tance, in always being able to offer a fresh 
article, and these always sell aj the top of 
the market price. No vegetable suffers 
more from long keeping. The delicate aro- 
ma and much of the sweetness are lost the 
second day after picking. 

But most of our readers are principally in- 
terested in raising this vegetable for their 
own tables, and it is to pea culture in pri- 
vate gardens that we will direct our re- 
marks. 

VARIETIES. 

There are several hundred upon the lists, 
many of them so closely allied in all their 
characteristics, that none but an amateur 
ean tell the difference. For all practical 
purposes, a half dozen varieties are better 
than a hundred. Though we have tried nu- 
merous varieties, we seldom cultivate more 
than three for our own table. Among the 
early. varieties that we know to be good are 
the Extra Early May, Early June, Early 
Kent, Washington, Charlton, Emperor, and 
Prince Albert.* The Dan O’Rourke, sent out 
from the Patent Office, is a very early and 
excellent pea, but all cannot get the seed of 
it this season. The others are accessible at 
the seed stores. 

About a week later than these is the 
Champion of England, which we prefer to 
any other pea we have ever grown, early or 
late, The vines are a little taller, and the 
pods much heavier, and full of a very rich, 
delicious pea. The peas shrivel as they dry. 

The Marrowfat are later still, and of 
these, there are numerous varieties, all ex- 
cellent. 

CULTIVATION. 

For the early varieties, we select the 
south side of a wall, or a southern or east- 
ern slope,-where they will have the full 
* The list here given differs a little from our article last 
Autumn, as this is the experience of one of our asso- 
ciates. Of the varieties experimented upon last year, we, 


had the misfortune to lose most of the seed during the 
Winter. 





benefit of the sun, and be protected from the 
north winds. We sow them in double drills, 
about six inches apart, and the peas one or 
two inches apart in the drill. We sow with 
a brush seed sower, making very rapid 
work. We leave four feet space between 
the rows. For convenience in picking, and 
for cleanliness, brush are desirable, but are 
not generally used by market gardeners, as 
they increase the labor and expense We 
usually trench the Jand where we plant peas, 
working in large quantities of stable manure 
or compost. It is one of the lime plants, and 
is much benefited by applications of lime to 
the soil.. 

If we wish to prolong the bearing of the 
vines, we plant the peas in a trench as for 
celery, and fill up gradually as the plants 
grow. This causes them to send out more 
rcots, and the vines continue green much 
longer. Whatever method is adopted, the 
ground should be well manured, and the 
crop followed up with frequent hoeing and 
scuffling. 

SUCCESSION. 

There is a difference of three or four 
weeks in the time of maturing with different 
varieties. If these are all sown in March, 
they will give a good succession from June 
till August. Another sowing of the same 
varieties in May will give a still later suc- 
cession, and will continue this vegetable 
quite as long as it is coveted. During the 
deg-diys the vines are very likely to be 
struck with mildew, and if we desire peas at 
this seasun, they should be planted on the 
north side of a wall, where they will be 
kept as cool as possible. 

COOKING PEAS 
is a matter quite as important as growing 
them. Nine-tenths of all that are eaten in 
the city are worthless before they go to the 
pot. They should be cooked as soon as 
taken from the vines, and be boiled in no 
more water than is necessary to cook them. 
Then with roast lamb and new potatoes, 
they are a dish fit for the human stomach, 
to be eaten with thanksgiving, and a relish. 

Buist says, “they are considered as a 
pleasant and nourishing food, having the 
character of purifying the blood and cor- 
recting scorbutic humors.” 

IMPROVING VARIETIES. 

This can be easily done by carefully sav- 
ing the largest and earliest pods every year 
for seed, and planting only these. Most 
men only take what is left for seed, and thus 
their varieties degenerate every year. Every 
gardener should see to the saving of seed 
himself. Certain rows or parts of rows 
should be left for this purpose. Long, 
plump, early pods, are the most desirable. 
They should be dried thoroughly, shelled, 
and put in a bag in the seed-room for the 
next year. 

Do not use a top dressing, or guano in 
the drills when you plant, unless you want 
to lose your crop. 





Skillful cooking is as readily discovered in 
a nicely baked potato, or a respectable John- 
ny cake, as in a nut brown sirloin, or a 
brace of canvass backs. 








BASIL, 


Pray what is Basil? We never saw it, 
never heard of it, and should not know how 
to use it if we had it. What is the use of 
raising basil if the cook (which in most 
cases means wife) does not know what to 
do with it?’ That*is precisely the question 
that we set out to answer. 

Our English cousins, as well as the 
French, have a great variety of pot herbs, 
and little delicacies for garnishing dishes, 
which make them not only look tastefully, 
but taste well, and thus add attractions to 
the chief meal of the day. These herbs are 
known in this country, but are confined 
mainly to our city markets, and to the gar- 
dens of gentlemen of wealth in the country. 
Parsley, celery, eschalots, chives, thyme, 
summer savory, basil, &c?, are rare things in 
a farmer’s garden, and quite possibly some 
of oui readers have never seen them, and 
would not know the use of them. 

Now we hold that farmers, the feeders of 
the world, have as good a right to be well 
fed as any otherclass of people,—that a per- 
petual diet of salt junk alias corned beef and 
pork, with potatoes, turnips, and cabbage, 
is not doing the clean thing by the noblest 
of all callings. There was an article in the 
Tribune this winter, on ‘ Cooking in the 
Country,” which told a great many unpala- 
table truths, and called forth a large amount 
of female indignation and correspondence. 
We shall not repeat the folly of that writer 
by assailing the quality of anybody’s cook- 
ery. We assert that salt junk and cabbage, 
however well cooked, lacks variety, and that 
farmers may as well have a stew, a roast, a 
bake or a soup, as any of their city cousins, 

Now, to do up the meats in the most at- 
tractive style, and to have the dinner accom- 
panied with pleasant memories, we must 
have the pot-herbs, and the garnishing, and 
then with a few hints from the cook-book, 
we will put acountry dinner against the 
best thing they can get up at the Astor or 
the St. Nicholas. A farmer has as good 
a right to a mock turtle soup, or to the geni- 
uine article without any ‘mockery, as any 
Alderman. Hence the use of pot herbs in 
general, in the garden, and of basil in par- 
ticular. 

There are two varieties of this herb in 
use, sweet basil, (Ocymum Basilicum,) and 
bush basil, (Ocymum Minimum.) Both are 
natives of the East, and are held in high es- 
teem by all cooks trained in the schools, for 
their delicate flavor. The peculiar flavor of 
mock turtle soups is chiefly derived from 
this valuable pot herb. They flourish best 
in a rich light garden soil, with full exposure 
to the sun. 

Sow the seed in a gentle hot bed, about 
the Ist of April. When the plants are up, 
and large enough, say about the Ist of May, 
prick them out in rows twelve inches apart, 
and six inches inthe row. The plants are 
rather tender, and easily affected by the 
frosts. They should be cut early in autumn, 
tied in little bunches, and hung up for winter 
use. A small bed will furnish a continuous 
supply through the summer. 
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HOT BEDS—HOW TO PREPARR, 


a" a 
Hot beds require attention during the first 





of this month. They are sometimes made 
by excavating the earth for the heating ma- 
terials, though these are more frequently 
placed upon the surface. If stable manure 
alone is used, it is better to remove but little 
earth, but if leaves and tan are employed, 
and the ground selected for the bed is suffi- 
ciently dry, we prefer digging a pit two feet 
deep, and of any desired size, say twelve 
feet long and five feet wide, to be covered 
hy four sashes, each three by five feet. If 
the ground holds water, a drain should be 
made from the pit, and stones, rails, or bones 
placed at the bottom. It is of the first im- 
portance that the heat-generating materials 
be kept dry after making the bed, else fail- 
ures will be the result. 

Pits are usually dug in the Fall, because 
the frost is seldom out of the ground suffi- 
ciently early in the Spring. The sides are 
sometimes built of brick, and kept for the 
purpose of forcing, year after year. 

Having chosen a locality in a situation 
sheltered from cold north winds by buildings 
or evergreens, or by a board fence, with a 
free opening to the South, prepare the pit 
as above, and if leaves were collected for 
the purpose last Fall, put in a layer, say 
four feet in thickness, and cover with six 
inches of spent tan bark. Spread over the 
whole three inches of dry earth or mold, 
prepared as below, and a gentle, uniform 
temperature will be maintained for several 
successive months. 

The more common method, however, is to 
place, either within a pit or upon the level 
ground, about three feet of stable litter which 
has been shaken out and kept under cover 
for ten or fifteen days. Square this up one 
foot larger each way than the size of the 
frame to be used, and having beaten down 
and leveled it off, cover with six inches of 
prepared earth. This covering should be 
prepared in the Fall, by mixing well-rotted 
turf with one-third decomposed stable ma- 
nure. Garden soil, well manured, will an- 
swer this purpose if the prepared earth can 
not be had. The bed should not be planted 
as soon as made, but covered with the frame 
and sash, and left for a few days. Examine 
often, and if the heat appears too great, 
admit air by the sashes. 

FRAME AND SASH. 

The frame to be set over the compost may 
be made of one-and-a-half or two-inch pine 
plank, nailed to four upright posts, or, what 
is better, nail the side pieces only to the 
posts, and fasten on the end pieces tempo- 
rarily with screws, or hooks and staples. 
This will allow of their being taken apart 
and packed away when notin use. Groove 
the sides and ends together when two planks 





in hight are used, and let the frame be fifteen 
inches deep upon the front or south side, and 
two feet upomthe back, beveling the whole 
so that the sash will fit closely. If the 
frame be five by twelve feet, insert three 
cross pieces on the upper side, three feet 
apart, for the sashes to slide upon, and nail 
narrow strips, say one inch square by five 
feet long, on the center of these cross pieees, 
and also upon the outer edge of each end of 
the frame itself, to keep each sash in its 
place, and make close joints. The sashes 
are usually made by sash-makers, with a 
strong outer frame, and middle rails run- 
ning lengthwise only, that the water may 
run off freely. Every thing being complete, 
and the beds having stood for a few days 
until the rank hot steam has passed away, 
the ground may be used in the following 
manner, or in any other way desired: Di- 
vide the bed under each of the four sashes, 
which will give eight spaces. In these may 
be planted cabbages, tomatoes, egg-plants, 
celery, cauliflower, cucumbers, spinach and 
lettuce, scattering a little radish seed over 
the whole. The radishes will be large 
enough to pull out before interfering with 
the other plants. 

Examine the bed daily, and if the heat ap- 


pears too great, admit air by raising the 


sashes a little upon the back side. Water 
moderately, if too dry, and if at any time 
the heat appears to decline, bank up about 
the bed with stable manure, which may be 
renewed as necessary. If severe weather 
should occur, the whole may be covered 
with mats or straw for better protection. 

After the plants have put out their third 
leaf, the sashes should be raised a few inches 
every mild day to airthem. This is espe- 
cially important towards the latter part of 
their growth in the bed, as the heat and 
steam would.soon scald or burn them up. 
The plants thus started are of course to be 
transplanted to the open ground as soon as 
the season will admit. With a single frame, 
and a very little expense and trouble, a large 
number of plants may be started so early as 
to gain three to five weeks over the usual 
garden growth. 


PRESERVING FRUITS, &e, 


We are now daily enjoying nice tomatoes, 
peaches, cherries, raspberries, &c., which 
taste just as fresh as when they were picked 
last Summer and Autumn. These we have 
kept in the “ self-sealing tin cans,” part of 
which were purchased from Messrs Wells 
& Provost, and part from Messrs. Taylor & 
Hodgett. The fruits were put up accord- 
ing to the directions we gave last year, 
which will be repeated at the proper season. 
Very-little sugar was used, and but little 
cooking. From a second year’s experience, 
we are satisfied that this mode of keeping 
fruits that are not too sour (acid,) is the 
cheapest,-most healthful, in short the best 
we know of. We hope the manufacturers 
of the cans will make their arrangements to 
sell them at the lowest possible price, (the 
cost was rather too great for extensive use 
last year,) and then prepare to supply “ the 
million.” This notice is unasked, and 








wholly gratuitous. We merely speak for 
the benefit of our readers. 





WHEN AND HOW TO PRUNE. 


a 
In our last number we presented some 
general considerations on the importance of 
pruning trees: we now proceed to answer 
the inquiries, When and how to prune them? 
Our remarks at this time will have special 
reference to the apple and pear, 


There is learned “ authority” for pruning 
at every season of the year. Loudon says, 
‘the peried immediately before, or commen- 
surate with, the rising of the sap, is the 
best.” Forsyth recommends “ April or 
May.” Kenrick, “ that interval between the 
time when the frost is out of the ground in 
Spring, and the opening of the leaf.” Cole 
says, ‘‘ the Spring is the worst season,” the 
Fall is the best, and moderate pruning may 
be performed from June to December. 
Downing recommends “a fortnight before 
mid-Summer as the best season on the 
whole, in the Northern and Middle States.” 
Barry says that, with some exceptions, 
pruning should be done “as soon as the se- 
vere frosts are over—say the latter end of 
February and beginning of March.” A witty 
clerical horticulturist is said to have given 
his advice to prune “when your tools are 
sharp” ! 

So far as practice goes, the argument is 
certainly in favor of Spring pruning, full 
three-fourths of all this work being done at 
that season. This is a time of comparative 
leisure for the. farmer and gardener. The 
bark of trees is then less likely to start 
under the orchardist’s boot, and less likely 
to peel off where a limb is removed. We do 
not admit the argument of some writers, 
that as the sap in early Spring has the 
strongest ascending impulse, and is designed 
to promote growth of wood, wounds made 
at this season wili soonest be healed. For 
this sap is not in a condition to heal wounds 
until it has been elaborated by the leaves of 
Summer. When large limbs must be taken 
off, Summer is, on the whole, the best sea- 
son, provided the work is done carefully, 
and the wound covered with grafting wax or 
shellac dissolved in alcohol. If small trees 
are pruned late in the Fall, or in mid-Win- 
ter, (at the North,) the ends of the shoots 
shrivel and die, and the terminal bud is in- 
jured, if not killed. If large trees are pruned 
then, the stumps often decay, unless cov- 
ered, and rarely heal over fer many years. 
lf pruning is done in mid-Summer, upon 
héalthy trees, the wound heals rapidly, be- 
cause the descending sap is then in a fine 
condition for depositing woody fibre. Light 
pruning may be safely recommended for 
this season. Well would it be if trees were 
so managed when young as not to require 
the amputation of large limbs at any subse- 
quent period; for certainly it is a great 
waste of time and of the tree’s forces, to 
grow a crop of limbs only to hew them off 
again. 

The young apple tree and standard pear 
need little pruning except to remove strag- 
gling and cross branches ; and even this can 
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often be anticipated by a timely pinching. 
The dwarf pear tree needs more attention, 
in order to give it proper shape, and to pro- 
mote its fruitfulness. 

When a young tree is taken from the nur- 
sery, it is often destitute of the lower 
branches needful to give the tree a pyra- 
midal shape. The first thing to be done is 
to head back the tree in Spring, so as to de- 
velop branches within from one to two feet 
of the ground. If any push eut lower than 
this, they should be rubbed off. This first 
severe pruning is of the greatest importance. 
If neglected, the sap will push up into the 
top of the tree, leaving a naked trunk be- 
low, thus defeating a prime object in the 
culture of dwarf trees. Use the knife, then, 
faithfully at first; get a broad, strong base 
for your pyramid, and the remainder of your 
work will be satisfactory. During the first 
season, branches will push out, on a healthy 
tree, from ten to fourteen inches long. If 
they become too thick, the weaker should 
be rubbed off, so as to economize the forces 
of the tree, and to regulate its shape. Se- 
lect the most vigorous branch near the top 
for a leader, and check several branches be- 
low it, by aslight pinching of their extremi- 
ties in Summer, so as to give a greater ad- 
vantage to the leader, and to the branches at 
the base. 

Early in the second Spring, all the young 
shouts should be cut back; the lowest to 
4 ithin six or eight inches of the trunk, the 
next above four or five, and so on, tapering 
ww tbe leader, which should be cut back only 
about one-half its length. During the second 
Summer, the young shoots which start from 
the horizontal branches should be pinched 
off, after they have made a growth of two or 
three buds—always excepting the leader of 
each branch, which ‘should be allowed to 
grow the whole season: in the following 
Spring, it should be cut back to three or 
four buds of the new wood. This checking 
of the side shoots causes an accumulation 
of organizable matter in the short branches, 
and converts them into fruit-spurs. The 
leading shoot of the two should be allowed 
to extend itself upward from the topmost 
bud, and to send out side branches. If any 
contiguous shoot tries to dispute for pre-em- 
inence with the leader, it must be subdued 
by pinching. 

In the third Spring and Summer, the prun- 
ing should proceed in the same way. The 
lower branches should be moderately cut 
back, the higher more closely, and so up- 
ward, preserving a regular, tapering outline, 
terminating in a single shoot at the top. 
The leaders, both of the side branches” and 
of the tree itself, should be allowed to grow 
during the Summer so as to extend the tree 
on all sides, and to use up the superabundant 
sap. The shoots on the side branches should 
be checked, so as to favor the production of 
fruit-buds. All weak and cross branches 
should be removed whenever they appear. 
This general treatment having been pursued 
six Or seven years, the tree will have attain- 
ed a desirable size, and will require no fur- 
ther pruning except to keep it in good shape 
and vigor. If it becomes too fruitful for its 





permanent health, the fruit-spurs must be 

thinned out: if it runs too much to wood, 

the branches must be pruned more severely, 

and the roots may be pruned, if it can be 
* done skillfully. 

If pear trees, both 
dwarf and standard, 
were more generally 
trained as pyramids— 
thus clothing their 
trunks with foliage 
from top to bottom— 
we believe they would 
be less liable to the 
diseases now so com- 
mon, and so fatal to 
them. 

The mechanical op- 
eration of pruning de- 
serves more notice than we now have space 
to give to it. Prune “ when your tools are 
sharp,” and never when they are dull. In 
cutting off large limbs, make the incision as 
close to the trunk or main branch as possi- 
ble, without mutilating it. To prevent the 
peeling of the bark, the limb should be cut off 
partly from the under side. To expedite the 
healing of the wound, the whole should be 
pared off smoothly with a sharp knife, and 
then covered with grafting wax or other 
weather-proof mixture. In pruning small 
branches and stems, the incision should be 
made as close to a bud as possible without 
removing any of the wood belonging to it. 
The knife should enter below the bud, and 
come out just at the top of it. When it is 
desired to give the tree a more spreading 
habit, prune to a bud on the outside of the 
branch: when a more upright growth is 
wanted, prune to a bud on the inside. When 
a gap in the tree needs filling up, prune to a 
bud on the side towards the gap. In pruning 
the leading shoot, cut each suecessive 
year, to buds on the opposite sides of the 
tree: this will keep the tree erect. 

In conclusion, we say, make pruning an 
intelligent operation. Never lop off a branch 
at fandom. Be able to give a good reason 
for every wound you make on a tree. Lind- 
ley well says: ‘ If well-directed, pruning is 
one of the most useful, and if ill-directed, it 
is among the most mischievous operations 
that can take place upon a plant.” 


CUTTING SCIONS. 


Few persons are already so well supplied 
with the really excellent new varieties of 
cherries, plums, apples and pears, that it 
will not be for their interest to add some- 
what to their stock. We stop not now to 
enumerate those varieties; our readers, 
perhaps, are already well-posted in relation 
to them. But we wish to remind them that 
the season. for engrafting is nigh at hand, 
and that scions must be secured soon or it 
will be too late. 

Scions may be cut at any time between 
the fall of the leaf in autumn and the start- 
ing of the sap in spring. If cut in the fall, 
they must be buried in dry, sandy soil on 
the northside of a fence, and a mound of 
earth drawn up over them to throw off the 
water, or place in acellar. If cut in winter 














they may be buried in a snow-bank, where 
they will not be likely to be thawed out till 
spring; then they must be taken into the 
cellar. Or they may be cut in spring, and 
stowed in a cool cellar until they are want- 
ed for insertion. 

The best mode of preserving scions may 
be stated in few words. The odject is to 
keep thesbuds dormant ; and to accomplish 
this, we must keep the scions cool and 
moist, but not wet. If taken into the cellar, 
they should be laidin acoldcorner, and cov- 
ered with damp sacking, which should be 
sprinkled as it becomes dry. They may 
also be kept in moss, saw-dust or sand. If 
sand is used, care must be taken that. it be 
not very dry, or it will absorb too much 
moisture from the grafts. If very moist, it 
will be equally destructive, and at best, it 
will dull the knife in grafting. We have al- 
ways succeeded perfectiy in using damp 
sacks, or moist saw-dust. 

Scions may easily be transported by ex- 
press, from one part of the country to 
another, by packing them indamp moss. At 
the present low rates of postage, they can 
also be sent by mail, if they are first wrap- 
ped in oiled silk. When they are to travel a 
great distance, it is well to dip the cut ends 
in melted sealing-wax, wrap each graft in 
oiled silk, tie them all together with thread, 
surround the whole with a little cotton and 
enclose in an envelope. We have known 
packages so prepared, to be sent from the 
extreme North to the extreme South, and 
though a month on the journey, they arrived 
in perfect order. If, by any accident, scions 
become dry in the transportation, they should 
be buried in common garden soil, as soon as 
received ; in ten days they will becoine as 
plump as ever. 

We will just add, that they should always 
be cut from healthy and vigorous trees, the 
wood being of the preceding year’s growth, 
firm and well-ripened. 





GRAPE CULLURE—NO, IL. 


oo os 
BY WM. CHORLTON. 


During this month, in all localities excepting 
the extreme North and Northeast, the soil will be 
in a fit state for working, and when so, no time 
should be lost in getting ready for planting. Hav- 
ing mentioned the injurious effects of humid and 
low situations, we may further show the necessi- 
ty for thorough drainage. If the land for vine- 
yard culture has an open, sandy, gravely or stony 
underbase, where the water passes freely away, 
there will be no further preparation required than 
deep trenching, or surface plowing, following with 
a subsoil plow that will penetrate at least twenty 
inches,—if deeper so much the better ; indeed it 
ought to go down to the natural drainage. If the 
subsoil is stiff and heavy, the situation is inferior 
for the purpose, and artificial drains will more 
than repay the cost of making. With regard to 
the grapery generally, no permanent success need 
be expected without attention to this most impor- 
tant consideration. 

Many persons think that the older a vine is be- 
fore planting, the sooner they will have a full 
crop of fruit. I have frequently talked with those 
who were hard to be convinced, that a three or 
four-year-old vine of large size would not set and 
ripen plenty of bunches the same season it is 
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planted. Here is one of the great mistakes that 
is often made. The grape-vine has a large vol- 
ume of root, all of which is required to support 
the extensive development of the upper growth, 
consequently it is easily seen that, unless the vine 
be established in the earth, and there is a corre- 
sponding amount of feeders, the fruit and branch- 
es must lack nourishment. For the vineyard, 
either cuttings or one year old plants are best, and 
for the grapery such plants should always be pre- 
ferred. It is better to have an abundance of 
healthy roots, with a small well-ripened stem, 
than the reverse. For out-door culture, the plants 
may be arranged at the distance of five feet each 
way; and for the grapery three feet, in a row, and 
along the inside front of the house. Inthe former 
case, when cuttings are used, or if the plants have 
been raised from cuttings, there will be roots 
emitted along the buried part of the stem, and the 
planting should be equally deep for the sake of re- 
taining the whole of them, and also enabling the 
vine to have a main reservoir to feed from in dry 
weather ; but in the latter, deep planting should 
always be avoided, and more particularly if the 
borders be not raised above the ground level, or 
if they are made of over rich materials, for the 
roots, under such circumstances, are very sub- 
ject to rot. The annexed three illustrations will 
show our meaning in this respect : 





(a) The rooted plant for the vineyard, or out-door euntage. 

(b) A cutting prepared and planted for the same. 

(c) The rooted plant raised from a bud, as it should be planted 
in the grapery. 

It is expected that pruning has been completed 
before this time; if not so, do it without delay. 
When pruning is deferred until late, the vines will 
“bleed” freely, and, although this does not al- 
ways materially injure them, it nevertheless pre- 
vents a vigorous burst of the foliage and young 
shoots, which retards the ripening and injures the 
quality of the fruit for the season. 

COLD GRAPERY. 

The vines may remain covered until the latter 
part of the present, or, in late situations, the be- 
ginning of next month. The house should be 
kept cool by having the ventilators and doors open 
at all times, except during severe frost. After 
the covering is removed, clean the house and make 
allneat. Fork the. inside beds, and give a thor- 
ough syringing over the whole house. 

FORCING HOUSE. 

This is the most trying month in the season 
where grapes are being forced early, as, generally 
speaking, the roots are ina cold bed, and, not- 
withstanding there may be a sufficient covering 
on the surface, still the soil lacks the genial heat 
which asummer sun imparts to it, while at the 
same time the branches are exposed to a temper- 
ature and atmosphere suitable to their healthy 
action. This difference of condition and artificial 
position, tends to the development of the plant, it 
is true, but the expanded leaves have not the re- 
quisite supply of organic matter flowing through 
them, which causes them to remain more than 
usually thin and watery. The weather too, at 
this time, is fickle, one day being mild, cloudy 
and moist, while the next may be dry, cold and 
windy, with severe frost. These sudden differ- 
ences require the greatest care and watchfulness, 
else after a day of severe weather the leaves will 
suddenly wilt and be destroyed when the sun’s 





powerful rays strikes them. During these cold 
days do not open any but the top ventilators, and 
these no more than is necessary to keep the ther- 
mometer at 85°; dampening the floor, sides and 
ends of the house, so as to secure a humid atmos- 
phere, which will assist the circulation of the sap 
in the leaves by absorbing the moisture through 
the stomata, or breathing pores, on the under side. 
Be careful to keep a steady range of temperature, 
from 55° to 60° at midnight, and 70° in cloudy, 
with a rise to 85° on sunny days. Break off all 
superfluous growing shoots, and pinch out the 
overplus bunches of fruit blossoms, leaving only 
one bunch on a spur, unless the number of bunches 
are deficient upon the vines. Tie all needful 
shoots to the wires in regular order, and in a neat 
manner, as fast as they attain a sufficient length, 
but not sooner, as they are very brittle at the 
first start. 
SECOND EARLY HOUSE. 

We will presume that the forwarding of this 
house has only been going on some two weeks. 
Proceed as advised for commencement last month. 
And here I wish to correct an error which oc- 
curred in the last number. In the advice for for- 
cing, and the house in leaf at the time, the sen- 
tence reads: ‘“ Where forcing is just commen- 
cing, 60° is quite enough.” ‘This was intended 
to apply to the highest range of the ther- 
mometer at midnight, when the vines are in a 
growing state:—such a night heat would ma- 
terially injure any crop, if long continued at the 
commencement of forcing. The right tempera- 
ture will be found at the bottom of the same par- 
agraph. Do not be afraid of using water freely 
over the vines, and all the inside surface of the 
house. There is no danger of the inside bed be- 
coming too wet if the water be distributed judi- 
ciously. So soon as all the buds are well and 
equally burst, tie the vines in their proper position 
for the season, and do not be in too great a hurry 
to increase the heat, but let nature have her own 
way without undue excitement. 

RETARDING HOUSE. 

This part of grape culture has not yet become 
as general as it ought to be. The intention is to 
keep back or retard the ripening of the fruit, so 
as to have it fit for use during the winter months. 
This is a great desideratum, as during the winter 
a higher price is obtained for grapes than at any 
other season of the year. Those who can afford 
to keep their own competent gardener, and have 
the conveniences for the purpose, can enjoy this 
luxury individually, but there are many others in 
all our large cities, to whom cost is no object, 
providing such rarities are to be had. At present 
the demand far exceeds the supply. Instead of 
fine black Hamburghs, or others of like quality, 
there is nothing for sale but the White Lisbon and 
Black Portugal, two inferior kinds, which are ren- 
dered still worse by long keeping, and the sea 
voyage from Portugal and other parts of Southern 
Europe. It is to the commerical grower that we 
would more particularly speak in this case, for 
there is a fine chance for those to make money 
who will take it up. Those who may wish to have 
a house of this kind will do well to choose a west- 
ern aspect, as the object 1s to prevent the vines 
from commencing growth early, and the advan- 
tage of this position will be recognized, as the sun 
will not have much influence until the beginning 
of summer. As we proceed, hints will be given 
for this specialty. In the mean time, keep the 
atmosphere dry and cool, but if there be any 
grapes still hanging do not let the frost in. 

OUT-DOOR CULTURE. 

If the vines have not been neatly tied to the 
trellis or stakes, do it at once. When the branch- 
es are left to be dashed about by the equinoctia! 








gales, or even handled when the buds are swelling, 
they are usually injured. Remove all the really 
loose bark and examine if there be any chrysalis 
or eggs of insects in the crevices, if so, destroy 
them ; and when there is only a limited quantity 
of vines, and time can be spared, it makes sure 
work if both branches, and trellis should be 
washed over with the mixture mentioned last 
month. Near a dwelling-house or other building 
this ought to be done every season, for in such 
places the insects are often more numerous, and 
have better chances of protection through the 

‘ (winter. Have an eye to 
neatness and finish, and as 
Soon as the weather will per- 
mit fork over the surface, 
;Working in the manure applied 
in the Fall as a mulch, or 
@ other dressing as is necessary 

lat the same time. 

The accompanying figures 
‘show two other methods of 
training for the hardy kinds. 

© 'No. 1 is best adapted for vine- 
iyards ; (a) the bearing branch. 
es; (b) shoots of the present year, and intended 
for fruiting the next season ; (c) stakes. 
No. 2 makes a neat form along the sides of a 









apath. The branches may be increased in length 
from year to year, the lateral growth being cut 
into two eyes at pruning time. 


PLANTING AND GRAFTING TREES. 


RAINY-DAY RAMBLES NO. III. 
——o—— * 

As I walked through the orchard with neigh- 
bor Thomas, he called my attention to some 
straight and symmetrical apple trees, that were 
indeed beautiful. He said, “‘ we cannot take too 
much pains with our trees, in forming their heads 
and trimming out all unnecessary branches. I 
go over mine every year and cut out the useless 
shoots, before they grow large and make a bad 
wound in removing,” Well neighbor, how are 
these trees set ont, I queried? “In the first place, 
get the most thrifty trees you can procure. I do 
not like them less than one inch, nor much over 
two in diameter, near the ground. Larger trees 
are difficult to transplant without injury, and the 
growth is more retarded. I have known much 
smaller trees to exceed them in size, in five 
years. We have numberless varieties, and with 
careful selection, thriftiness of growth, excellency 
of quality and productiveness may be united in 
one. Many of our best varieties for the dessert 
are such slow growers and shy bearers that it is 
best to reject them. In setting them, don’t do 
as my neighbor William who had a man hold the 
tree while another marked the circumference 
around the roots with a spade, and crowded the 
tree after the fashion of a post. Don’t be afraid 
of digging the hole too large. Take the surface 
soil, or sod, and put it in a heap, then dig out a 
foot or so of subsoil, unless it be a hard pan which 
will hold water, and cart it off, or throw it away. 
Then. replace the surface earth or sod to form a 
bottom for the tree to rest on. Plant so that the 
tree will be of the same depth, after the earth has 
settled, as inthe nursery. Nowif there is a well- 
rotted compost prepared beforehand, or any wood- 
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pile dirt free from chips, or molds richer than the 
surface soil, use it around the roots. Nothing 
but loose friable earth should be placed near 
them, as the dirt must fill up every cavity, and 
press against the surface of each root. 1f plant- 
ed in the Fall, they do not so much require this 
attention, as freezing and thawing will bring the 
earth in contact with them. 

If you have nothing better, throw the mold, 
without the sod, around the roots and a top dress- 
ing of a little coarse manure, or any substance that 
will keep the ground moist during the summer, 
will be of great service. By no means allow 
grass, weeds, or any kind of grain but buckwheat 
or corn, to come near young trees.” Upon my 
asking if he had a rule about the height bran- 
ches should be allowed to grow, he replied, 
‘People differ greatly in this respect. In the 
rich regions of the West, where trees arrive at 
maturity in a few years, they may be allowed to 
start a few feet from the ground. Where 
trees grow luxuriantly, the branches shoot up 
strong, more like a cherry tree ; but with us, in 
the vicinity of New York, the branches would 
soon stretch out horizontally , so that we could 
not come near them with a plow, and even 
droop uponthe ground when bearing.” A nursery- 
man from Maine advised me never to let them 
branch higher than four feet, and another experi- 
enced fruit grower said seven feet was the pro- 
per height. Sowe differ, and varieties differ too. 
Some will grow with low heads in spite of all our 
care. Young orchards should always be kept 
plowed, or the ground dug about the trees. As to 
crops, potatoes, turnips, &c., are undoubtedly the 
best, but who can have alot of ten acres 
covered every year with such crops! It takes too 
much time and labor to tend them properly. 
Buckwheat is perhaps the best sowed crop, as the 
ground is stirred when the roots require it most, 
and the quick growth of the plant soon shades the 
surface from the burning rays of the sun. But 
corn, manuring the ground every year, keeps the 
earth loose by the repeated plowings it requires, 
and upon the whole suits me best. If the trees 
are quite small plant a row or two of potatoes 
near them to prevent shading by the corn, and 
when large, only plant outside of the limbs.” 
Now, neighbor, I want to know what kinds to set 
out? ‘ Ah, that is a difficult question. There are 
a few kinds like Rhode Island Greenings that are 
good in almost every locality, while others, are 
much better in the neighborhood where they ori- 
ginate. I was told when I set out my orchard to 
plant but very few kinds, but I don’t believe that 
doctrine. I want three sorts of apples to con- 
tinue through the year. First, sweet apples, for 
those that like them best, and for baking; acid 
apples of large size for culinary purposes; and 


‘ high-flavored sub-acid, of medium size, for des- 


sert. To have plenty of these ripening in suc- 
cussion through the season requires several va- 
rieties, especially as our tastes vary. I would re- 
commend for this vicinity early Harvest, sweet 
Bough, and Summer rose, as early apples, fol- 
lowed by Summer Queen, Golden Sweeting, and 
American Summer Pearmain. For Autumn, Fall 
Bough, Willis, and Jersey Sweet, Cream apple 
for dessert, and Fall Pippin tor cooking. The 
Willis Sweeting (or pear tree lot), and Cream- 
apple, originated near here, some 75 or 100 years 
ago, and I have yet to see them equaled for 
their respective uses. For winter dessert, the 
Marigold, Golden Apple, Hubbardstons Nonsuch, 
Rhode Island Greening, and Spitzenburg, Ladies, 
Moores, Tolman Sweeting for sweet apples, and 
for culinary purposes, Titus and Red Pippin, L. I. 
and Roxbury Russet, Baldwin and Green Seek- 
nofurther. The Fall Pippin is a splendid old 





variety, but has been a shy bearer for several 
years, and perhaps the Gravenstein will take its 
place. The Newtown Pippin, although a native 
of Long Island, scarcely pays. It should be 
planted only on rich soil. The yellow 
Bellflower, Vandervere and Swaar are uncertain 
bearers at present. I find that early ripening 
apple, as well as pear trees, require, from the ra- 
pidity with which the tree forces its fruit to per- 
fection, a better attention and a richer soil than 
late ripening sorts. I would always like to dig 
up my trees if I could, for where many thousands 
are sent away every year from the nurseries, it 
cannot be expected they will take as much pains 
as is necessary. In taking up trees, first dig a 
trench a good distance from them, with the spade 
facing the tree, to cut off the large roots then turn 
the edge of the spade to the tree and lift the earth 
carefully cutting the small fibrous roots as little 
as possible. We want a larger root for bracing 
trees against the wind, while the smaller ones 
gather moisture and substance from the earth. 
In the Spring the head should be thinned out, but 
I do not approve of shortening in the branches all 
around. The strongest and best buds, which pro- 
duce the largest leaves, are on the limbs of last 
year’s growth, and if these are removed the infe- 
rior ones remaining produces mall sickly leaves in- 
sufficient for that design in nature’s economy, for 
which leaves are formed. 

To avoid the ugly wounds, which the most 
careful sometimes make while plowing orchards 
with horses, the two or three furrows nearest the 
trees should be completed, either by oxen or with 
a one horse plough with a short swiveltree. 

People differ greatly as to the distance of plant- 
ing trees apart. If we want to shade the ground 
so that it will not require plowing when the trees 
arrive at maturity, 20 feet is the least distance, 
and then some of the large spreading varieties 
will be too close to yield good fruit. It would be 
well when planting out an orchard, to set these 
thrifty growing, spreading varieties by them- 
selves, and much further apart than upright early 
kinds. Forty feet is the extreme distance for 
those who wish to raise crops, and pasture the 
ground among trees. Almost every fruit-grower 
has a notion of his own about fruit, and I can 
give no better advice than to ask the counsel of 
the best informed among your neighbors and pe- 
ruse good works on fruit trees.” 

I noticed a fine row of cherry trees growing by 
the road, and queried his mode of raising them. 
“The mazzard cherry grows abundantly in our 
vicinity about the fences and in the woods. These 
are transplanted when about ten feet high, and 
from one or two inches in diameter, and when 
they become well rooted, generally in two years, 
they are grafted. It is considered a difficult 
thing to make grafts on large cherry trees live, 
but with proper care, they are nearly as certain as 
other kinds of fruit trees. 

I eut ‘the grafts before the buds swell, and place 
them where they will keep moist. When the 
sap has started and the buds commence swelling, 
saw off the top, or the limbs as the ease may be, 
taking. care that the stock is not too Jarge, and 
cut the edge of the stock, so as to make a smooth 
cut. A jagged edge will heal over badly on any 
tree. Then with a thin-bladed knife, keen as a 
razor, made a slit down the stock an inch and a- 
half long, cutting through the bark, and only 
reaching the wood. Make a downward cut a lit- 
tle below the top of the stock across this slit, 
after the manner of tongue grafting. Next slope 
one side of a graft to fit in length the first cut 
upon the stock, and after making a cross slit to 
maich the one on the stock, insert it in the cut 
against the wood, sliding it down until the tongues 





of the two shall unite. If the stock is large, 
place two or more grafts around it, allowing the 
bark to remain, to keep the graft in its place, un- 
til ready to tie. They may be tied by cotton 
cord or any other string, if care be taken to cut 
the string when the scions are firmly knit, but it is 
better to wiud round a strip of paper or old thin 
muslin covered with grafting wax, so that the 
growing graft may rupture its bandage. 

There are two necessary things to success in 
grafting cherry trees, viz., a thin and sharp knife 
and a perfect exclusion of air from the point of 
union. Where the bark is exposed by incision, 
mortar is the most effectual, tied on with cloth or 
rags. It may be covered one-eight of an inch in 
thickness, with grafting wax put on while warm, 
but it must be well done and wrapped around with 
paper or cloth to prevent the sun melting it off. 

8. 

QueEn’s Co., L. I. 


CULTIVATION OF THE PEACH, 
es 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturisé : 

Perhaps nowhere in the State of New-Jersey 
are there more good peaches produced than in 
the county of Morris. Her gravely hills and red 
shale elevations, with railroad facilities to two of 
the best markets on the seaboard, offer extraor- 
dinary inducements to cultivators. New-York is 
reached, during the picking season, in three or 
four hours from Morristown (including stoppages), 
by an express train on purpose for the accommo- 
dation of this business. 

All along the line are myriads of baskets await- 
ing transportation, They are picked by hand the 
afternoon before, and put up in baskets of about 
three pecks each, (some baskets fall short of this 
quantity), covered with muslin, and delivered next 
morning on spring wagons to the various depots. 

In the matter of growing, picking and putting 
up for market, many of our Jersey peach growers 
have acquired good proficiency, and are de- 





serving of much credit. At the same time, in - 


the matter of peach growing, as in every other 
business, there have been signal failures. I have 
no faith in those writers that fill the public ear 
continually with the bright side of things only, 
and that oftentimes greatly magnified. I say, 
therefore, that we have failures. It is not every 
well planted orchard that arrives to a perfect 
bearing state. Mortifymg failures and losses 
often occur, and this is one of the principal points 
I propose to discuss, hoping, as I proceed, some 
useful information may be given that will in- 
terest, if not instruct, the many readersof my 
friend the Agriculturist. 

I have purposely commenced this subject, per- 
haps at the very point where some would natu- 
rally suppose me to leave off. But not so. The 
orchard is the place to test the value of fruit 
grown for market. Some varieties of fruit are 
excellent for the table, and yet not a profitable 
crop for market. Thus the novice in fruit culture 
is oitenled into gross errors. Take one single 
example. The Morris White, in our locality, is a 
well-known and popular variety—white, as its 
name purports, very delicious, and excellent for 
the table. Yet this peach is not much grown or 
relied upon for market. There are objections to 
it that preclude the possibility of its becoming 
profitable in market culture. It is oftentimes a 
shy bearer, more easily affected by the extremes 
of weather or unknown causes, and will not bear 
transportation as well as many other varieties. 
Its beautiful white appearance, when fresh, is 
“too pretty to last,” the least bruise giving it an 
unsightly appearance which injures its sale. The 
diseases of the peach tree are, with many eulti- 
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vators, but imperfectly understood. Great and 
serious losses occur from this cause, and men 
complain that they cannot raise peachés. But I 
am persuaded that their failures are mainly owing 
to an imperfect knowledge of the proper treat- 
ment of the peach, and only wonder that they 
succeed even as well as they do. The various 
causes that influence these results; we propose 
fully to consider in ‘turn. 

Some make but one trial of peach culture, and 
failing in this, they infer that disappointment is 
always in store for them. This is no mark of a 
great mind, neither is it any proof that peaches 
cannot be profitably raised. When I meet with 
such instances, I am always reminded of a Dutch- 
man I once met in Pennsylvania. When offering 
him some peach trees, he said he would not mind 
buying one, if he “ tot it woot lif.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, as I am nearly to the end 
of journey No. 1, let me invite your readers to 
consider these-few remarks only as a sort of in- 
troduction to my topic, and that having simply 
announced my proposition, I will endeavor in 
my next to satisfy their curiosity in a measure to 
know something of the peach culture of New- 
Jersey. Ww. Day. 

Morristown, N. J. 


PLANTING ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


For the American Agriculturist: 

Trees are the most beautiful and attractive ob- 
jects with which nature has kindly endowed the 
face of our fair earth, yet how few set any value 
upon them—to cut down and sweep hence is 
rather the wish and practice. Some cannot spare 
the time to cultivate them, many will not allow 
the expense, while others are in doubt as to the 
how or when to do it, and so, from one cause or 
another, the trees do not go inthe ground. We 
will offer a suggestion or two which may be use- 
ful, especially to some of the three cases named. 

First, we may say, study the habits and adap- 
tabilities of your trees. They should be well 
furnished, that is, clothed to a low point with 
leafy garniture. They should be healthy, vigor- 
ous and erect, though in picturesque scenery, 
they may be ascrooked as a ram’s horn. The soil 
should be well prepared and free from stagnant 
water, and it will be found advantageous to mulch 
any tree with litter. We deem Autumn, when 
the ground is in better condition, the best time 
to transplant deciduous (leaf-shedding) trees. 
They then have time to settle before mid- Winter, 
and in Spring are ready to start at once into 
growth. The Winter and Spring rains assist in 
packing the soil well round the roots. For ever- 
greens we prefer May, June, er even July. With 
these we must use great caution in removing, for 
if the small fibres of the roots are laid bare, they 
receive an injury which may prove fatal to the 
tree. Be careful to remove a goodly quantity of 
soil with them. 

The elm is a very picture of elegant and refined 
gracefulness, but if we would see it in all its mag- 
nificence, it must stand out prominently and alone. 
The American and the Scotch, or Wych elm, are 
the best trees for us, the latter particularly, since 
it is not subject to the ravages of insects, and-it 
assumes a pleasing variety of character. The 
weeping Scotch elm, with its pendulous fan-like 
spray, is an interesting tree.» The elm requires 
good ric’: soil, rather moist, and bears transplant? 
ing well.* 

The Magnolia is a charming native, and with 
its large showy foliage, smooth trunk and fragrant 
blossoms, is ever a favorite. The leaves of Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, which is an evergreen, are about 
seven inches long, with a beautifully polished sur- 





face; the flowers are pure white, and quite large. 
This tree often reaches the height of 60 feet in 
the Southern States. The M. Macrophylla has 
leaves, in its youthful days, which often measure 
three feet in length. The Cucumber Magnolia 
will grow 80 feet high, and has flowers of a bluish 
white, sometimes merging into a yellow tinge; 
they are very large. M. Cordata flowers very 
abundantly, and frequently twice in the year. The 
Magnolia should be sheltered, and planted in deep 
rich soil. 

The Liquidamber, or sweet gum, is a beautiful 
tree, very like the maple ; it retains its clean, dark 
glossy star-like foliage through the burning heat 
ofmid-Summer. But it is in Autumn that the 
most glorious effects are visible ; then it is dressed 
in a livery of brilliant tints, ranging from vivid or- 
ange to deep purpled red. It requires a rather 
moist soil, is easily transplanted and grown, little 
or no care being required ; it is a native. 

The Tulip, or white wood tree, is a very rapid 
growing and beautiful tree when standing alone. 
Its clean trunk, thick-perfumed cup-like mottled 
flowers, and rich glossy foliage, make it worthy a 
place in the garden, and the more so from the 
fact that its leaves are too bitter to furnish food 
for insects. It wants careful removing and rather 
rich soil. It is also.a native. 

The Virgilia, or yellow wood tree, of Kentucky, 
is an exceeding pretty one, of the medium size, 
and when in bloom, with its pendulous fragrant 
flowers, yellowish in hue, is really an ornamental 
object ; the foliage in Autumn is of a beautful 
yellow. It luxuriates in a light rich soil, protect- 
ed alike from the extremes of heat and cold. The 
roots should not lie exposed. 

The grand objection to these trees, with many, 

lies in the fact that they are natives. 
”* PRIcES or TrEES.—We take from Messrs. Parsons & 
Co.’s catalogue the retail prices of the trees mentioned 
above, which will serve as a guide to those purchasing 
elsewhere. These trees are of moderate size, good habit 
and vigorous growth. Very large trees are more expen- 
sive.—[Ep. 

Elms, 50 cts. each, except the Scotch Weeping Elm, 
which is $1. Magnolias—Macrophylla, $2; Cucumber, 50 
cts.; Cordata, $1 to $2. Liquidamber. 50 cts.; Tulips, 50 
cts.; Virgila, $1 50. : 


“YOU DON’T KNOW BEANS,” 


Te Editorof the American Agriculturcst. 

I will grant, Mr. Editor, that this caption, con- 
tained in your February number, is applicable to 
myself, and yet I know a bean, and one that, in 
my estimation, is altogether superior to any that 
you have described for making that world-re- 
nowned dish, “ succotash.’’ Not to be able to 
make that dish in perfection, detracts from the 
character of any woman who claims to be a Yan- 
kee housekeeper. The bean I refer to I have long 
known, and cultivated, as the Neapolitan. It is 
a small pole bean, of adash purple color, with the 
habits of the cranberry. The pods, which are the 
desirable part for use, should not be picked until 
they have changed their color, from green toa 
light straw color, and become semi-transparent, 
and as large as your finger, to be cooked without 
breaking, when they become soft and pulpy, with- 
out anything fibrous about them, and communi- 
cate more of the bean flavor to the succotash than 
when Lima beans are used. I will give my meth- 
od of 





MAKING SUCCOTASH. 

Take Old Colony sweet corn, quantum sufficit, (I 
prefer this variety to all others cultivated, both 
for Summer and Winter use.) Let it be cleared 
of the silk, then with a sharp knife cut off the tops 
of the kernels; then into another pan press..ou, 
allthe milk by turning the back of the knife, and 
pressing it from stem to tip, leaving all the skins 
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of the kernels upon the cobs; let the bean pods 

be added and both boiled sufficiently, and season 

to taste, and you have a succotash in perfection. 
Aw Otp Garpener. 


RENOVATING GRASS LANDS, 
oo 

The very best way, undoubtedly, to im-. | 
prove meadows or pastures that have be- 
come impoverished, is to plow them up, 
manure heavily, and seed them down again. 
If infested with daisies and other weeds, 
they should be broken up in the fall, and 
planted with potatoes or other root crops 
for several years, and then laid down to- 
grass. If, however, the land is low and wet, 
and weeds not very troublesome, they may 
be plowed in mid-summer, nvanured and har- 
rowed thoroughly, and in September sowed 
with grass-seed. In most cases, a fair crop 
of hay will be realized the next season. 

But when it is not convenient to pursue 
this thorough treatment, a good effect may 
be produced by top-dressing. Spread a good 
layer of compost or well-rotted manure on 
the sward, scarify it with a heavy harrow, 
and sow with a mixture of six quarts Tim- 
othy and one half bushel each of red-top and 
rye-grass seed to the acre, and follow with a 
light harrow to cover the seed. The manure 
should be applied quite “early in the Spring, 
so as to be washed in by the April rains. 
Where barn-yard manure is not abundan 
various other fertilizers may be used to g' 
advantage. Guano may be applied at the 
rate of two hundred to three hundred pounds 
an acre. It should be mixed, a week before 
it is wanted for use, with dry, vegetable 
loam, at the rate of four parts of loam to 
one of guano, and applied broadcast, very 
early in spring. Lime, (air-slacked,) is very 
useful to cold, clayey soils; it is death on 
mosses and sorrel. Muck and lime, mixed 
atthe rate of five cords of the former to 
seven bushels of the latter, often produce 
surprising effects on worn out grass-fields. 
Muck, mixed with unleached ashes, at the 
rate ofea cord of the first to ten bushels of 
the last, is nearly as good as barn-yard ma- 
nure. Where the land has long been de- 
voted to pasturage, it is recommended to give 
a dressing of bone-dust, ten bushels to the 
acre. A mixture of plaster, ground bones 
and powdered charcoal has also been used 
with very gratifying results. 

We hope our readers, in this matter, will 
try some of these plans, and send us reports 
of their success. 


RHUBARB—A GROWER’S EXPERIENCE.’ 


—_—o—-. 








To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

In your January number are valuable sugges- 
tions on the culture of “ Pie plant,” which accord 
well with my own experience for several years 
past. I have experimented largely, and think I 
have now reached the “Ultima Thule” of Rhu- 
barb culture, though I would not wish to be opin- 
ionated,as is too apt to be the case in Horticulture 
and Agriculture as in everything else. Each one 
thinks his own mode of procedure superior to that 
of any one else. ~ 

In setting out the plant, dig a hole as large and 
deep as a barrel, and fill to within a foot of the 
top with well rotted manure. Then throw on three 
inches of dirt, and set the root so that the top 
will be about two inches below the surface. Be * 
sure and put them where the sun will have access 
to them the entire day: 

The first season after setting out, keep litter 
around them, and water occasonally if the season 
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is dry, applying the water at night. Keep the 
earth'loose around them—stirring it every week 
—and replacing the litter. When Fall comes, 
put upon each hill two bushels of manure ; and in 
the Spring dig a trench far enough from the hill 
not to injure the roots, put the manure into it, 
and cover slightly with earth. If the Summer 
be‘dry, water occasionally, and treat in the same 
manner as before. Pie plant is a gross feeder, 
and must have a great quantity of nutriment to 
thrive well. 

After the roots have stood three ‘years, dig u 
and quarter each hill and plant as before, putting 
the hills four feet apart. If the plants stand 
the fourth year, they begin to go to seed, and as 
the roots are considerably exhausted by this time, 
they do riot yield so well. 

Managed in this way, on a sandy soil, I have 
the first year obtained enough from six hills for a 
family of as many persons, and the second and 


third years have often supplied two families be- 
sides my own. i 
Minay, O. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
AND GLEANINGS. 


[We have a very large number of letters from corres- 
pondents which must go over to next month for consider- 
ation and reply. They could not be attended to inthe short 
month just past, abbreviated as it was, seven days at 
the beginning by the unavoidable delay in issuing the 
February number, and three days at the end by the Alma- 
nac.] 

Anonymous LETTERS—are seldom noticed even. 

Woodlands, White Pines, &c .—J. Carter, of 
Oxford, Pa., asks how to improve those of sparse growth. 
This is pretty fully answered in the leading article 
“* Work for the Month.” Respecting the White Pines al- 
luded to, they will be found difficult to transplant with 
success unless quite small andremoved with a quantity 
of earth attached to their roots. Better sow the seed in 
eommon with yellow locust and other varieties. The 
cones containing the seed of pines, spruce, hemlock, fir, 
é&c., should be gathered in the fall or beginning of winter, 
and thoroughly dried. Remove the seeds from them inthe 
spring and sow broadcast. Where forests are cut off, with 
the exception of a few scattering trees, and the small 
growth, and cattle and sheep kept from them, there need 
be no fear but an abundance will spring up. On the 
contrary thinning will usually be requisite. It would be 
advisable to cut off only a portion at once, at intervals of 
adew years. We advise toobtain the drain deposite al- 
© luded to, if it contains much decaying vegetable matter. 
If it be chiefly fine clay itis not worth the carting, unless 
to be added to very sandy soils—a matter to be discussed 
in articles on the Mechanical treatment of Soils. 

Virgalieu Pear.—J. H. Dudley, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y,, asks what he shall do fora tree of the above varie- 
ty, which produces worthless fruit. This pear com- 
menced to fail at the East some years ago, and that fail- 
ure appears to be extending through this region. It is only 
a few years, since good fruit was raised upon the Hudson 
but now the only really fine Virgalieus are produced at 
the West. We have tried severe pruning, scraping the 
bark, and washing with different solutions, but all to no 
purpose. We advise grafting to Bartlett, Lawrence, or 
some other good variety. 

Ensects,—W.S. L.—The insect you speak of upon hot 
house plants, is doubtless the turtle. Tobacco fumiga- 
tions will destroy the larvz, although they may not affect 
the insect itself. Wash the plants in a solution of whale- 
oil soap, Of immerse in the solution described under 
‘Hot House,’’ page 3 of the January number. This will 
destroy almost any insect without injury to the plant. 

Pumpkins, Squashes, Melons, &c.—Mix= 
img Seed.—J.G.L., asks “if the fruit of these will 
mix when planted side by side, or only the seed.” It is the 
seed alone that is affected, e!se there would be great con- 
fusion in the vegetable world. Did the fruit itself mix- 
we should find a pear tree producing various kinds, a 
scuash vine bearing, perhaps one squash, one pumpkin, 
and a mongrel between the two, and so on through the 
vegetable kingdom. Hybridizing does take place, and to 
preserve a species distinct, care should be observed to 
plant it away from another of the sameclass. This how- 
ever isnot perceived the first year, so that where the 
present cropis the only object, pumpkins, squashes. cu- 
cumbers, melons, é&c., may be planted together without 
danger ofa mixture. The seed of these, planted another 
year might be true, but quite likely they would vary some- 
whatfrom the original, and if the same practice were 








continued, the stock would change greatly orrun out en- 
tirely. 
New Subscriptions Still in Order. 

We are abundantly satisfied with the measure of suc- 
cess thus far attending our enterprize. The former readers 
of this journal, without any urging on our part, or scarcely 
a word of prompting, seem to have joined in one united 
effort to bring all their friends and neighbors into the ‘Agri- 
culturist Phalanx,’ and already our subscription list is 
many thousands larger than that of any other journal in 
the world which is devoted to solely Agricultural and 
Horticultural improvement. For these kind evidences of 
appreciation, we tender our heartfelt thanks. 

But “Excelsior” is our motto. We have no set bounds 
to the improvement of the Agriculturist intrinsically, or to 
the sphere of its influence. We extend the invitation to 
every new as well as old subscriber, to become an agent, 
so to speak, in diffusing light and information in every di- 
rection around him. Every person whom you can induce 
to read and think, willbe benefited thereby. If you deem 
the Agriculturist the best means of accomplishing this 
end, set forth its advantages to the unappreciative. If any 
other journal:is better adapted to your purpose, then re- 
commend that one. As for ourselves, we “‘ aim at perfec- 
tion, hit where we may.’ Aside from any personal advan- 
tage, we should be glad to see this paper go into five 
homesteads where it now visits one, and that, too, this 
present season. We are publishing a series of articles 
which we shall not wish to repeat another year, and yet 
which we shall wish all our next year’s readers to have 
perused. Cannot many of them be persuaded to com- 
mence now, or rather at the beginning of this volume, for 
the back numbers can be supplied at all times from the 
sterectype plates. 

PREMIUMS.—We have no special PREMIUMS to 
offer, though we will here propose to send an extra pack- 
age of Sugar Cane Seed, or of the King Philip or Sweet 
Corn, to any present subscriber for each new subscriber he 
or she may send in during this month (March), and per- 
haps later. Every new subscriber will of course be enti- 
tled to such seeds as we offer free to all our readers. 








About Seed Envelopes. 

We have just got through with sending off nearly 
fifteen thousand packages of Sugar Cane Seeds, and on 
page 56 have offered to send off some other Seeds in the 
same manner ; and as we expect fo follow up this seed 
distribution, from time to time hereafter, we shall be ex- 
cused if we give a few simple suggestions in reference to 
envelops. A single half minute saved in putting up each 
of-twenty thousand packages into letters, will amount to 
seventeen days time. 

Ist. We put up all seeds sent out in paper packages, 
ready to be dropped into an envelop of the ordinary letter 
size. One smaller than this is inconvenient, while a 
large, heavy envelop often doubles the postage. 

2nd. When just as convenient, it is better to use an en- 
velop of the ‘Government Pattern.” Those of the com- 
mon form often fail to close together when any bulky 
substance is put inside. The former are always safer for 
all letters, and need not cost over six cents per hundred 
more than the common kind. 





Common Form. 


“ Government Pattern.” 

3d. The whole address should be plainly written, and 
not left to be studied out from the accompanying letter, 
or guessed at from the post-mark. This will save much 
time, and insure the proper direction of the seed. 

4th. Spell out the name of such states as Massachusetts. 
Maine, Missouri, Mississippi, Indiana and Iowa. Ms., Mo., 
Me., Miss., Mass., &c., are often confounded. Ia. is too 
often used indiscriminately for Indiana and Iowa, and Ia. 
and La. are frequently written alike: so with Penn. and 
Tenn. 

5th. Put the stamp or stamps upon the right hand side 
of the envelop—one above the other, if more than one is 
used. This gives room to Post-mark them without crush- 
ing the seed. Our seed letters are usually deposited in 
our country Post-Office, where they are mailed with extra 
care, and “ mailed direct.” 

6th. Mark upon the upper left hand corner what kind 
of seeds the envelop is designed for. 

(C= Those forwarding unpaid envelopes will of course 
not be disappointed if they receive no. return. We offer 
seeds free, but can not, in addition to this, afford to pay 
postage also. 

[> Always put the postage stamps upon thé envelop, 
and not drop them loosely inside, where they may be lost. 

{(Ce™ Send only the number of stamps required for post- 
age onthe seed. We have no séeds of any kind to sell. 





Husiness Hotices, 


te Forty Cents a Line. 
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NOTICE TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


Superphosphates and all other artifical Manures are 
excelled by ScuwacEr’s “ Patent Animal Fertilizer.” 
It consists of Bones, Hair, Hides, Fish, Flesh and Blood 
from the Offal of the City of New-York, which are con- 
verted by the Patent process of Jonn A. Schwaeer, into 
a concentrated and granulated powder, in appearance re- 
sembling Guano,’and of much greater intrinsic value. 

Manufactured by this»process all the nitrogen and 
Ammonia is retained, and. none of the natural fertilizing 
properties contained in the above named materials are 
lost, as must be the case in the use of Shell Lime, Acid, 
&¢., which are employed in the manufacture of the many 
varieties of advertised Ammoniated Superphosphates. 
The Patent Animal Fertilizer is furnished to consumers at 
$50 per ton. Farmers will require to use only from 
200 to 400 lbs. of this manure per acre according to the 
condition of the soil, and its fertilizing properties will 
also be very apparent the second as well as the first year, 
making it by far the cheapest article ever offered to the 
public. Please notice advertisement in another column. 








CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

I am expecting an additional and full supply of genuine 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, from France, which will be 
ready for the Spring trade at fair prices. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st., New-York, 





GRINDING SUGAR CANE. 


In answer to repeated inquiries for cheap portable sugar 
cane mills, we are happy to inform the public that we 
have just completed a new and superior one, adapted to 
the wants of all engaged in sugar making. It willbe on 
exhibition in actual operation at the Fair in Washington, 
D.C., whichopens March 2nd. Full particulars in the 
April Agriculturist. HEDGES & FREE, 

(Successors To Scott & HEDGEs,) 
CINcINNATI, OHIO. 








Plenty of Sugar Cane Seed. 


When first making the offer of Sugar Cane Seed, we 
supposed three or four thousand packages, at most, would 
be the extent of the demand. But instead of the calls 
stopping there, they have run up to nearly four 
times that amount, and are yet coming in at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty, to three hundred, daily. We have 
two or three times been troubled to get the seed, but by 
securing all we could get hold of, at any price asked (in 
one case $4 per pound, and in another $70 per bushel), 
we have been able to meet all calls from subscribers, and 
now have some two thousand packages left, with the 
daily expectation of the arrival of six to eight thousand 
packages more, so that we can confidently promise at 
least three hundred seeds free to new or old subscribers 
not having received them, and also continue the offer of 
three to four thousand seeds to clubs of six. Of course 
those wishing this or any other seed will send a ready- 
directed, post-paid envelop to mailitin. The clubs of six 
will need to send twenty-four cents for postage, in addi- 
tion to the $5 for subscription. 

Almost every day brings reports encouraging us to hope 
much of this plant for the future; still we are con- 
strained to repeat the caution given at the close of page 
thirty-seven. 





Send for lost Numbers, 

With the utmost care, an occasional mistake will occur 
in entering twenty thousand names from letters (not al- 
ways plainly written), and transcribing them to the mail 
book, and also in writing the wrappers and mailing to so 
large a number of different incividuals. But every possi- 
ble precaution is taken to reduce these errors to as few as 
may be. A much greater source of loss and delay is in 
the irregularity of the mails, which have been in worse 
confusion than ever, during the past few months, owing 
tothe great amount of snow and subsequent freshets. We 
earnestly desire that every subscriber should receive all 
the numbers of the volume—and we ask each and every 
one who fails to get any number after waiting for any 
unusual detention of the mail, to send for a duplicate copy 
which will always be forwarded freely and with pleasure, 
As the paper is stereotyped from the beginning of volume 
XVI, we can always furnish any necessary number, and 
also send the entire volume to new subscribers. The 
paper is usually mailed defore the first day of each month. 
Our last number however, was not all mailed before Feb- 

ruary 10th, for the reason given at the end of page 44. 





The Advertisements 
will be found as interesting to readers'this month as any 
other part of the paper. They are nearly all on topics 
pertinent to the farm and garden. 
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* FB yhertisements. 


TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
Twenty-five cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 
By the column or half column, $30 per column for the first 

insertion and $25 for each subsequent insertion. 
Ce Business Notices Forty cents a line 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion Samet be received at 

latest by the 20th of the preceding month. 


ANTED-ON THE FIRST OF APRIL 


a Manager accustomed to the care of stock, to 
take change ~~] a large farm, situated ina ot district, within 
eight miles of Baltimore city, _ J“HOWARD Mc HEN: RY, 

Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


MPHE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS FOR 
sale the FARM heretofore owned and cultivated by J. M. 
SHER WoOop, Esq., at Auburn, N. Y. It contains 290 acres, under 
a — state of cultivation and offers a rare opportunity for any 
gentleman who desires to embark in the business of Farming 
and Stock Breeding. The barns und stables are ample, with an 
unfailing supply o water, and all conveniently arranged. 

he dwelling house is of brick, in modern style, and very 
pleasantly situated. 

240 acres lie in a body, within the limits of the city of Auburn, 
and will be sold without the other 50 acres, if desired. This 
very desirable property may be purchased at 50 per cent. less 
than it would cost to take an ordinary farm and put it in equal 
condition. 

Some of the best stock ever bred by Mr. Sherwood, is still on 
the farm, and may be had with it. 

For further particulars, address* the undersigned, Fd J. M. 
SHERWOOD, Esq., at Auburn, N. Y., or inquire of B. P. JoHN- 
SON, Esq., State ‘Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 

Feb. 10, 1857. CHA’S P. WOOD. 











jowa LAND. 320 ACRES FINE ROLL- |, 


ing Prairie, in Mills Sounty, near Railroad now under con- 
struction, for sale cheap by 
JOHN VANDERBILT, 189 Water-street. 


"THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c. 


of reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 
register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 


D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 
HICKEN AND HOG FEED.—FOR 


sale, a quantity of Beef and Pork Scraps, a superior art:- 
cle for swine and poultry, also for manure. of tice §: $20 per ton, 
A 


No. 432 Ninth Avenue, Nee “York. 


SPRING GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 


THE BEST VARIETIES OF 

PRIZE CUCUMBERS and MELONS for frames. 

Improved New-York EGG PLANT. 

EARLY TOMATOES, CABBAGES and LETTUCES. 

Early Rays Nonpareil, Lenormands and other approved 
CAULIFLOWERS. 

PEPPERS, CELERIES, CARDOON. 

PEAS—Early Daniel O'Rourke, Emperor, Cedo Nulli, Prince 
Albert, Champion of England, and the recent), introduced and 
very su ag later sorts, Lord Raglan, Epp’s Monarch, Harri- 
son’s G. nd Perfection, 4 $c. 

GREEN “GL OB RIICHOKE, WINDSOR BEANS, 
eryeT BROCOLIS, RADISHES 

ARRO ir aba forcing and other sorts 

MUSHROO WN, HERB SEEDS, SPRING TUR- 
NIPS, of = sorts. 

INDIAN CORN—Extra ay A Burlington, King Philip and 
Darling’s Sugar, Early Canad 4 a. A Tuscarora, Evergreen, Old 
Colony and Mammoth ne go 

CHRISTINAMUSKand NEW ORAN GE WATERMELON. 

POTATOES—Early Sovereign, Early June, &c. 

— S—Early Snap Short, alentine and other Bush varie- 


HOLE BEANS—Large and Small Lima, Horticultural Cran- 
berry, &c. and every other desirable variety of oe Seeds, 
all of the i —_ De rne t and growth of 1 

FLOWER 8 —The largest Colipetian to be found in 
the Union, mera aepeere sorts and novelties, both of 
ee _ forei 4 

HINESE S CAR CANE, 75 cents a pound, and in 

ackuses a 25 and 50 cents each, prepaid, a mail; N EW CHI- 
POLATO (Dioscorea Batatas) ; CH UFAS8, or EARTH 
ALMONDS- JAPAN PEAS, SPRING and WINTER 
ETCHE S; OSAGE ORANGE, YELLOW 
LOCUST, BUCKTHOKN, HONEY LOCUST, NORWAY 
SPRUCE, SCOTCH FIR, and other Tree and Evergreen Seeds. 

FRU 1'SEEDS—PEar, PEACH, PLuM, &c. & 

TOBACCO SEED—MARYLAND, LS mag oy Fiona, Con- 
NECTICUT SEED LEAF, IMPORTED HAVANA, & 

DYER’S MAD ee SEED, SPURRY, WHITE LUPINS, 











inds. 

AGRICULTURAL SEEDS—FIELp’ and Ruta Baca TurR- 
NIPs, LONG ORANGE, WHITE BELGIUM and ALLRINGHAM CAR- 
ROTs, MANGEL WURTZEL, SuGaR BEET. 

GRASS SEEDS—ITALIAN ahd PERENNIAL Ray, SwWEET- 
SCENTED VERNAL, RED Top, BLUE, FESTUCAS, FRENCH MIXED 
and other desirable mixtures for Lawns, WHITE HONEYSUCKLE, 
LucERNE and other CLovErs, &c. 

FRUIT, EVERGREEN and_ ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
a yt: ASPARAGUS ROOTS, RHUBARB, &c. 

RDE SYRINGES, BUDDING and PRUNING 
KNIVES. PRUNING IMPLE MENTS, and a general assort- 
ment of the best varieties of HORTI CULURAL TOOLS. 

Catalogues on application. If by mail, inclose a three-cent 
stamp for return postage. 

The smallest orders by "J. Be THOR reepayeed te to, 


& CO., 
5 John-street, N ew- York. 
Stale 


JUST RECEIVED from Holland, in the finest condition, 
large and sound, an assortment of BuLBs for Spring Planting, 


viz. 
AMARYLLIS (Jacobean Lilies) FORMOSISSIMA and 


GLADIOLUS—Peitacinnus, octane 3 Gandavensis and 
Ramosus, named and mixed so: 

TIGER ‘FLOWERS Ti rida), RED and YELLow. 

TUBEROSES, MADEIRA VINES, &c. &c. 





USSIA OR BASS MATS, GUNNY 
BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitabie for Nursery purposes, for 


in lots to uit, b: 
- mui Yb. W. MANWARING, Importer, 


AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. 


“EVERY FARMER SHOULD OWN THEM.” 


ALLEN ON THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


Price 75 cents, and sent free of Postage, on Recei ‘ipt of Price. 
Pw. Its greatest worth is as a ‘complete Farrier.’ ’—Farmer 

‘echanic. 

“It ought to be in ome family'where Dairying is carried 

on.” — Worcester Transcrip 
“ Worthy of a place in bo di Farmer’s Library. Se ig arog 
z A ust what is needed Oy ee pe faimer.”’—L. 7 E aermer 
very excellen on Domestic s,’’—Maine 

Farmer gp pine 

“A most admirable practical work forevery day use.”’—Indez. 

te ty work ought to be inthe hands of every Planter.”—N. 


‘When such men as R. L. Allen take Le? the we ay) , something 
flows from it which does his fellow-men good. Advocate. 

“Here is a Book for the Million, written by a Gentleman of 
Science and Experience. "= Newbne ryport Watchman. 


ALLEN’S (R. L.) AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


The American Farm Book; or, a Compend of American Agri- 
culture, being a Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, 
Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Roots Fruits, — Tobacco, 
Sugar’Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the United 
States; with the best methods of planting, cultiv: and 
preparation for market. lllustrated by more than one ndred 
engravings. By R. L. Allen. 

ne of the most complete Books upon American Agriculture 
that has yet been published. Price One Dollar. Sent free of 


Postage. Address C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
140 Fulton street, New-York. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS.’ 
FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 


choicest Foreign and Domestic Field and Garden Seeds, 
raised expressly for my trade. All genuine and of the best 
kinds. For sale wholesale and retail. 

SORGHUM SACCHARATUM, or CHINESE SUGAR- 
CANE, both of foreign and home.growth, put up in dollar pacx- 
ages, with printed directions for planting. Also, by the pound 
or in larger quantities. 

KING PHILIP, or BROWN CORN. 

WYANDOTTE CORN. 

LARGE SOUTHERN CORN. 

WHITE and YELLOW FLINT CORN. 

DARLINGS EXTRA EARLY SWEET CORN 

EARLY TUSCARORA CORN. 

EVERGREEN, DUTTON, POP ahd other varieties. 

POLAND AND OTHER CHOICE SEED OATS—The best 
n market. 

SPRING BARLEY—Extra choice quality. 

SPRING RYE. 

SPRING WHEAT—Fife, Tea, Golden Drop, Canada Club 
and Black Sea. 

POTATOES—Prince Albert, very superior. 

“3 Dikeman. 
Early June. 
ns Ash Leaf Kidney, Mercer, and other choice 
varieties. 

SPRING AND WINTER VETCHES,: BROOM CORN, 
PEAS of every choice variety, BEANS ditto. 

GRASS EEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, Ray, Orchard, Blue 
Sweet Sce ted Vernal, Foul Meadow, &c. 

CLOVER.—Large and Medium Red, Dutch White, Lucern 
or Alfalfa, Alsike, Crimson, Sanfoin, Sweet Scented. 
MILLET—Extra clean for sowing. 

FLOWER SEED and HERBS—AIl new and valuable varie- 
ties. 

RED AND YELLOW ONION SETS—Top or Button On_ 
ions, Potato Onions. 

APPLE, PEAR AND QUINCE SEEDS, PEACH PITTS. 
&c., &c. 

OSAGE ORANGE.—Yellow and Honey Locust, Buckthorn, | 5, 
MUSHROOM SPAWN TOBACCO SEED—Havanna, Vir- 
ginia, and large Connecticut Leaf—all choice varieties. 
BIRDSE -§ .—Canary, Hemp, Rape, Maw and Rough Rice 
GRAFTING WAX, WHALE SOAP GUANO and SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE ( f& LIME, insmall packages of 25 cents each. 
FORGING G) ASSES, SYRINGES, and a full assortment 
of HORTICUL] JRALIMPLEMENTS, VINE and FLOW- 
ER SCISSORS, G RASS and HEDGE SHEARS, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERF Y, CURRANT, and RASPBERRY SEED.— 
Lawton Blackberry, Red Antwerp,Fastolf and Franconia Rasp- 
berry, Hovey’s, and other choice Strawberries, Cranberry, Pie 
Plant or Rhubarb, Aspatgus, Osage Orange, and other plants. 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs of all kinds, in .the best condition, 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 

BOOKS.—A choice variety of standard works on Horticul_ 
ture, Agriculture, trees, drainage, &c., &c 








R. L. ALLEN, 
ik 189 Water-st., New-York. 
IELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, AGRI- 
CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of the most approved patterns. 
(= Farmers will find it to their advantage focall and see our 
LITTLE AMERICAN MOWER AND REAPER. 


It weighs only 450,pounds, light draft, no side draft, and war- 
ranted to gi38 satisfaction, Sold at the low ae of $100 as a 


Mower; $120 as Mower et Rew Sold 
FING NG BROTHER & CO., 
a Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


LINNZZUS RHUBARB. 
PARSONS & £0. 


FLUSHING, NEAR NE 
Onn: FOR SALE THIS. ‘SUPERIOR 
Bo of oak PLANT, at $10 per hundred, or $80 per 

















PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, nEAR NEW-YORK, 


QEFER FOR SALE AN ASSORTMENT 
of Trees and Plants nigh they have grown for the use be | 
amateurs, antl have prepar by beaunat transplanting and 
other modes, for success in 3 in aot 

ner “: | fine size and symmetrical form, and among thenr 
wi 
STANDARD APPLES of Unis and ity. 
STANDARD PEARS, PLUM HERRIES, 

», APRI coms and CTARINES, on Plam 


ARS of fi es ‘orm, and ready for bearing. 
ban GOCSESEBEIES and a pe at res strong ‘tans of the 
RASPBERRIES—Fasrotr, RED ANTWERP, FILLBASKET 
and other know: 
STAW BERRIES 0 of all the best varieti 
Hasive GPAPES—IsaBELLA, CATAWBA and other hardy 


varietie: 
FOREIGN GRAPES—All the well-known sorts, with some 
new varieties of great excellence. These plants are pro peated 
from vines that have borne abundantly for some years,’ 
known to be correct, 
Great care is taken in the.cultivati n of Fruit trees, and none 
but those of the best quality are allowed to be sent out. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Contains Trees of all sizes for lawns and Catelee Ba eh Tul 
Silver, Norway and sremuere Maples, S, 

Trees, Cypress; Larch, Willows, Ash, Abele, Ma meen Plane 
all the best varieties 6f deciduous trees 

It also includes Evergreens of fine size for single planting, 
and of small sizes at low | saat from one foot upwards, for 
massing ; cmeng them are Norway Spruce ir, Austrian 
Pine, He k, White Pine; Scotch Fir and other varieties. 

The best shrubs include many oe varieties at low prices, for 
massing, of which the on Catawbiense can be 
ticular! y recommended for its fine. evergreen foliage, showy 
— -_ erfect hardiness. 

OSES are Cultivated in very large quantity, on their 
a Fo of all the most rare varieties, and to those who pur- 
chase in quantity will be sold at greatly reduced rates. 


THE EXOTIC pat moengestnae 
Contains a fine assortment of Camellias rather 
than tall, slender plants ; and also contelan val the e wellknowa 
varieties of exotic lants and many rare sorts introduced from 
Europe annually. —_ are all oo agen grown for those who 


os lants of s rie and beau 

ATALO GUES of of ali the departments will be furnished on 
cml eo Coat care will be taken in packing, and trees will 
be delivered in New-York, and thence shipped as directed. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


LLWANGER &, BARRY, PROPRIE- 
TORS of the Mount Hope NuRSERIEs, Rochester, N. 

ig solicit the attention of Nurserymen, Planters and ers, 
to the exten8ive stock now on their grounds, which they are 
< ared to offer for the ensuing Sore pee 

eir Nurseries were established eighteen m Yeats ago, and 4 
outee four hundre'l acres of land, closely anted. 8B Tine stoc 
now growing is the most varied and pA ever offered in 
this country, including 

STANDARD APPLEs for Crap | 

DWARF APPLEs on Paradise 

STANDARD PEARs on free pee — —— 5 

DwakF and HaLy STANDARD Pes on Quince aie, 1 

and 2 years from b 
STANDARD CHERRIES on  Magzard = ~ ae } land 2 tom baa 
oat Mahal 


stocks and their own 
DWARF P 





PEACHES, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, QUINCES, &c. 
GRaPES—Hardy, Native and Foreign varieties. 
ere <p GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, Guinn 


RHUBARB and ASPARAGUS, &c. 

The collection of bearing Specimen Trees is the largest inthe 
United States. Besides, the Pag ge Sate their entire 4 
and attention to the business, and t are thus enabled 
guarantee the correctness of articles t out. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 

Is equally complete, and com) 

ORNAMENTAL DEcIDuOUs 7 Zs of all kinds, iscinding the 
most ele, ant Weeping Tyees for Lawns and Cemete 

EVERGREEN TREES all the: most desirable species, and of 
all ages and sizes. More than a million of Trees are in a salea- 
ble state, and are offered low, in quantities. 

EVERGREEN and DEcIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS,  indinding 
almost everything suitable for the climate of the United States 

RosEs—Upwards of three hundred of the most beautiful vari- 
ction, carefully selected during many years culture and experi- 


wp ZoNIES—About eighty superb varieties, including many hew 
and very distinct sorts. 

PHLOXES—Seventy-five select and beautiful sorts, all of re- 
cent introduction. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Fifty of the finest Pompone or Daisy 

varieties, newly introduce 


CATALOGUES. 


The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply, 
post-paid, and inclose @ stamp to pevgey postage: 

No. 1—A descriptive Catalogue of 

No. 2—A ay yo Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 


s, &c. &e. 

No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias and. se- 
een-house an 

No. 4—A wholesale priced Catalogue for or eye and 





SMALL EVERGREENS, 
CHEAPER THAN IMPORTED. 





PARSONS &.CO., 
FLUSHING, nak NEW-YORK, 


QFFER FOR SALE— ‘ 
Norway Spruce, 1 year planted, $10 per J 100, $80 $80 per 1,000; 
Sa « ofla Vite, 2S fee 0 4 


Siberian, Arbor ‘nin ae ~. $40 per, 100; 
Cedrus peas $46 per 300 
“ “ 
Abies Morinda, 1% so. 


Rhododendron noon 1 foot, $50 per 100, 
with many other varieties suitable for the trade, or planting” in 
masses. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS—-JOHN WwW. 
pane Portland, Maine, continues 
ilroads,ARBO! 


to forward 
peep orra R VITS, FIR, SPRUCE, PINE, Laney, 
and other hardy rusaal prices. Catalogues sent 











28 Front-street, New-York. 


who enclose stamp. 

















TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
THE COTTON PLANTER’S MANUAL: 


Being a Compilation of Facts from the 
est Authorities . 
ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON, 
Its Natural History, 
hemica] Analysis, 
EMBRACING 4 HISTORY OF COTTON 
AND 
AND THE COTTON GIN. 
By J. A. TURNER. 
Price $1. 
Sent free of Postage on Receipt of Price. 








GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH. 

By W. N. White, of Athens, Georgia. A most complete man- 
ual for every department of Horticulture, embracing the Vege- 
table Garden, the Fruit Garden, the Flower Garden, and the 
en Grounds, adapted particularly to the Southern States.. 


i 25. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent by us prepaid to 
any part of the Union on receipt of price. 
C.M.SAXTON&CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton-steet, New-York. 


FORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
gow Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, ‘Watering Engines 


LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-m Sub-soil, Lock Coulter. Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
ervice able manner 


ITTLE GIAN T and other Corn and Cob 
Crushers 
owene s 189 and 191 Watee’ ten. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


FOR SALE. 
(PHE SUBSCRIBER WOULD CALL 


‘attention the coming Spring % tis large stock of PEACH 








and other Fruit Trees, embracing Appie, Pear and Cherry of . 


both Dwarf and 8 , of-extra and medium sizes. Also 
Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds, &c., with a large stock of Ever- 
greens from 8 to 12 feet high, suitable for ornamenting grounds, 
at lew prices. For Nurserymen, 100,000 Silver Maple Seed- 
lings, with other nursery stock, such as French Quince, Plum, 
Pear,and Mahaleb Cherry stocks: E 

Catalogues or Trade Lists, with prices annexed, will be sent 
to all who inclose a 1 cent stamp foreach. Address 

ISAAC PULLEN, 
Hightstown, New-Jersey. 


EW CANAAN NURSERIES—Three 
and a half miles from the Danbury and Norwalk Railroad 
depot.—The subscribers are prepared to offer the est and 
best assortment of Nursery stock the coming season, they have 
ever had, consisting of 50,000 Apple trees, three and four — 
from the bud or-graft ; 40,000 Peach trees, one year from the 
bud; Cherry trees, Pear trees, standard and dwarfs. Also, a 
assortment of Evergreens and other ornamental trees. 
N, B.—We would ie arly invite a —— of woe 
wishing to purchase largely, to our stock 0! e and Peac 
io STEPHEN HOYT & CO. 
New Canaan, Ct., Oct., 1856. 


NEW-JERSEY PEACH TREES—FIRST 
Lage 4 yas bedded, 006 feethigh. I — bg te 
iuoine 8 Gu DAY, Moristown, N.Y." 


CRANBERRY PLANTS. 











. able compensation for the labor. 
EARING PLANTS OF THE BELL | “Aico, PPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
i of Cranberry, the best for general cultivation, | cailed the Orange 


50 cents per 100; $4 per 1,000; $15 per 5,000 plants. 


AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST. 
OO -- 








LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
URCHASERS ARE ADVISED TO 


obtain the genuine variety. and in original, unbroken pack- 
ages, and have their ground prepared so as to plant them as soon 
as received. 
_For sale in packages carefully prepared for safe transporta- 
ion. 


One package of half a dozen plants, $2 
ws one dozen - 3 
pe two dozen 4 5 


Fift 
“2 One hundred ot 8 é 
The money should accompany the order, with name and direc- 


tions distinctly written. ' 
WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall-st., New-York. 


EW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON 


BLACKBERRIES, in large or small quantities, for sale 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-street. 





y 








VINES, of proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
proved cultivation for over sixteen years has conferred on the 
Croton Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
will enable them to cultivate the Grape with entire success 
provided their locality is not too far north 
All communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL,M. D., 
New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester County, N. Y., will 
receive attention. ¥ 
The additional experience of the four past seasons gives him 
full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c., a crop 
of good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of the Northern, 
all of the Middle, Western and Southern States. 

_N. B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the own - 
er with one of his Vinedressers, whom he has instructed in his 
mode of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the vineyard, 
and insure the most perfect success. The only charge, a reason- 


uince,) for sale as above. 
R. T. VU. 








LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 


The Subscribers announce to their friends and customers that 
they have now 
. OVER SIX ACRES 
of the 
GENUINE LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
under cultivation, and in good condition. 


They are therefore prepared to fill large orders the coming 
FALL and the following SPRING. 


PRICES. 
$20 per Hundred plants. 
$11 per Fifty plants, 
$4 per Dozen plants. 
$2 25 per Half dozen plants. 


N. B, All plants ordered of us will be TAKEN up 
and PACKED/-with the GREATEST CARE ; and 
UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 
Of the MANY THOUSANDS 
sent out by us last year we have heard very few instances of 
failure, notwithstanding that they have been forwarded to 
EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
and the setting out has often been entrusted to unskiliful hands. 
Printed directions for setting and cultivating are sent with 
every package. 
GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


LAWTON (OR NEW-ROCHELLE) BLACKBERRY. 
E ARE PREPARED TO FILL OR- 


ders PROMPTLY for GENUINE PLANTS of this remarka- 
ble fruit, carefully packed for shipment to any part of the 
pow from the largest and most reliable growers, at the fol- 
owing 





REDUCED PRICES, Viz. : 
20 per hundred; $11 per fifty; 
4 per dozen; $2 25 per half dozen. 
Pamphlets treating of case. Characteristics and Culture of 
the plant, forwarded on application. 
DREW « FRENCH, 
Commission Dealers in Domestic Fruit and Produce 
No. 85 Barclay-street, New-York. 





HE SEACOR MAMMOTH BLACK- 


BERRY.—(By some called the LAWTON BLACKBERRY 
by others the NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY.)—-Lewis A 
Seacor, the first Discoverer and Propagator of this rare and 
valuable fruit, respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that he has on hand a stock of Plants that he warrants of the 
pare kind, which he offers for sale. All Plants taken up and 
boxed or_bundled in good order FREE OF CHARGE, and delivered 
in New-York every Friday in the month of Apri by himself Ft, 
sonally, at the following prices: $18 per 100; $9 for 50; $5 50 
for 25, and $3 per dozen. LEWIS A. SEACOR, 

New-Rochelle, Westchester county, N. Y. 


THE NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. 
HE STOCK OF PLANTS OF THE 


= late Isaac ROOSEVELT is now offered at reduced prices 
viz.: $15 per 100; $8 for 50, and $3 per dozen, carefully ke 
——— extra charge, with directions for cultivation with eneh 
package. 

N.B—This is the same variety which is by some, though 
a at called the LAWTON BLACKBERRY. Also 

HOP TREES—A rare and useful Tree, whose fruit possesses 
. Price $1 each. 

. C. ROOSEVELT. 

Pelham, Westchester county, N. ¥. 


EW-ROCHELLE (LAWTON) BLACK- 
BERR Y—Genuine Plants 4 sale on liberal terms by the 





all the properties of the ordinary Ho 





subscriber. MEON LESTER, 
Can apply for information at New-Rochelle, 
J.W. LESTER’s } Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
No. 161 Water-st. ; 


or to R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-street, New-York, who has my 
Plants for sale. 





Prices, I 1 

UPLAND CRANBERRY.—An entire new variety from 

jand, smaller Berry, but more prolific, and not as acid 

as the common Berry, at $1 per 100 3 
. TROWBRIDGE. 

Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c., New Haven, Ct. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVING PUR- 


chased the entire stock of STRAWBERRY PLANTS belong- 
ing to the late Dr. Thomas Edmondson, offer for sale three of 
his best ogren (Merylandica, Harlem Orange, Charles’ 








Paperite, eg the owing rates, ree: 3 aliens 
ica, a staminate varie ‘orous grower, distinc . 
in every foature from any other, havjag taken the first prize for|"QYHE SUBSCRIBER CAN FURNISH 
the last og at the June Exhibitions of the Horticultural from his grounds this*Spring a few hundred of each of the 
Society of Maryland, for being the largest and besr fruit exhib- | following varieties of Strawberries—of most of the varieties, 
ited; rioh crimson color, fine flavor, firm flesh, having fre-| many thousands. Persons who may desire to establish planta- 
quently been ‘sent to. New-York, were firm fresh when | tions of the most approved varieties,may find it to their interest 
. ‘to make early pplication ; 4 
Price per 100 plants, $15; Hovey’s, Jenney’s, Walker’s, and Genesee Seedlings: 
do. dozen do. 5 . Large Early Scarlet, Moyumensing, 
Harlem Orange. a pistilate variety, orange color, pineapple Longworth’s Prolific, Monroe Scarlet, 
shape, firm flesh, and + ic bearer. Extra Red, Crimson Cone, 
Price per 100 plants, $10; chneike’s Pistillate, Willey, r 
do. dozen do. $4. cAvoy’s Superior, Iowa or Washington. 


Charles’ Favorite, a seedling from Hovey’s Seedling, color, 
size, shape and flavor, similar to the same, but ripens ten days 
earlier. . 


do. dozen do. $3. % Also the White and Red Antwerp, Fastolf and Franconia Rasp- 
100 Plants of éach of the above-named, in one order, $25; berry Canes, the most approved varieties for garden or field cul- 
1 dozen Plants do. do. $10. | ture. J. M. WARD, Newark, N. J. 
We also offer for the first time,the following new seedling} March 1, 1857. 
Camallias of our own origimasion, viz 


Feast Perfection, a fine imbricated flower, pink lilac, purple 
veined, delicate rose spots, price $5 each. } 

Triumph of Baltimore,a large bold imbricated flower, stri- 
ated carmine, Het oak, ¥ 

Mary Kurtz,a ling of Kaward Kurtz, Esq., of this city, 
a well-known amateur ; color, white ground striped and _— 
‘wed “with similar to Dutchess of Orleans, a very e 


‘Tose, 
One Plant of eac! of the above: , in. one order, $10. 
, SAMUEL FEAST & SONS 


SE 


RAPE VINES—5,000 ISABELLA AND 


CATAWBA GRAPE VINES, two years old, for sale by 
GEORGE W. ATWOOD, 
No. 16 Cedar-street, New-York. 


[S4 BELLA GRAPE VINES FOR SALE, 


from one to three years old, by 
Ss. E. VAN WYCK, 
Fishkill, Dutchess County, . Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 








Price $1 00 per hundred; 
75 in lets of five hundred; 
6 50 per thousand for all ae, Longworth’s Prolific, 


McAvoy’s Superior, and Genesee Seedling. 





RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


10 4, FINE PLANTS OF THE 
. new French double bearing RASPBERRY 
forsale They are as large as the Antwerp, perfectly hardy, 
need no covering, and are the most productive of all Raspber- 
nes. In thinning out in the Spring,I shall have about 10,000 
more than I wish ‘to keep. They will be packed in mats, and 
pet Mab ar Gb depos yi tn city, “te low price of 
or e88, . D.! EER, 
_— Pergo. 1) South 7th-street, Williamsburg, L. I. 


BEES! BEES!! BEES!!! 
MuE SUBSCRIBER WILL SELL A 


limited number the coming S Ting. The price for No. 1 
stocks of last year’s swarms will be 88. or packing on springs 
in cases, and delivermg at the railroad depot, 50 cents each, 
additional. When three or more are ordered, the “ Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping” will be added gratis. They will be delivered 
about the first of April. Purchasers are requested to call and 
make their own selection, when practicable. 

Tess _M. QUIMBY, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


SHORT HORNS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


T HE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR 
sale a few Bull and Heifer CALVES, the get of their 
Prize Bulls Astoria 221, A. Hs B.,and of Vane lempest 2nd, 
A. H. B. 669, —, with a number of COWS and HEIFERS. 
We have also for sale a few choice Suffolk PIGS, from the 
Jackson importation, and a few superior Berkshire PIGS. 
Illustrated Catalogues of our stock, and any information con- 
cerning them, can be obtained of C. M. SAKTON, 140 Fulton 
street, N ew-York, or of the subscribers. 

B. & C. 8. HAINES, Elizabeth, N. J. 








FARMERS WILL FIND AT THE 
EW YORK AGRICULTURAL WARE- 


‘l HOUSE, 189 WATER STREET, —- variety of imple- 


ments necessary to og their farms with the utmost econo- 
my and success. Every form, variety and size of Plows, Har- 
rows, Cultivators,Seed and Corn Planters, Horticultural and 
Draining tools, &c., &c. 

_CORN HUSKING MACHINES—A new and valuable inven- 
tion, costing only $12, is capable of husking several hundred 
bushels per day. 

_ COTiON SEED PLANTERS.—This is another new and 
important invention, which willsave the labor of several hands, 
and sow the seed much more evenly, and yield a better standard 
of young plantsthan can be secured by hand-planting. Every 
new and important agricultural implement will be found in this 
establishment, all made of the best materials and on the : t 


$5 | approved principles. As I manufacture all the leadi D 
ding imp 


ments in 
a my 


use, Iam able toguarantee their quality in 
R. L. ALLEN. 



















































PERUVIAN GUANO, 


In large or small quantities. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-street, New-York. 
Ee Beware of adulterated or damp GUANO, and of all other 
Fertilizers that can be mixed or depreciated without detection. 
he demand for Artificial and Commercial Fertilizers is now 
so large in the United States, that it is bene a great object 
to adulterate them.. This has been done to so large an extent 
in England, as to have called for the most stringent measures 
for the exposure of rascality and the protection of farmers. 


Qo"Nnw.*¢| GREAT LABOR. SAVING MA- 
CHINE. 


Qe A new contrivance of great value to Farm- 
NEW. 





ers generally has just been invented: by Ja- 
red A. Ayres of the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
ute a6 meatent Conn. pn a =o ap- 
piled to any ordinary well, renders it equiv- 
Qo"NEw. Gj alent to a living spring, so that cattle, 
eM horses, sheep, or any other animal, large or 
sual, do ny tinge Ly! for themselves 
> a full supply of water. € same apparatus 
OMETHING | is applicable to ordinary house wellabs that 
NEW. a woman or child can draw water by simply 
ascending the steps to the well curb, 
= The whole apparatus is sIMPLE, DU- 
OMETHING | raBLeE, CHEAP, and everywhere applicable. 
NEW. A full DESCRIPTION may be obtained with- 
out expense,by addressing 
HENRY A. DYER, 
Hartford, Conn. 
N.B.—The Patent Rights for several of 
| the states, and also for counties, will be sold 


| at a reasonable price. 


OMETHING 
NEW. 








Ingersoll’s 
Premium Portable 
HAY PRESS. 
HIS PRESS 


combines greater 
power and portability, re- 
quires less labor, occupies 
less space, and costs less 
money, than any other ma- 
chine for baling hay ever 
offered to the public. 

It is equally convenient 
for pressing cotton, hemp, 
hops, broom corn, rags, 
husks, &c. Samples may 
be seen at our warehouse, 
and circulars, with cuts 
and full descriptions, will 
be furnished upon applica- 
ee letter or otherwise, 

i) 





FAIRBANKS & CO., Scale Manufacturers, 
No. 189 Broadway, New-York. 


LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER; AND 
MOWER AND REAPER —the best in America. 
A lagge assortment of the most sonpeued, Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at low prices, 


For sale by is A 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


GANSE’S PATENT 
HAND CULTIVATOR 
JS NOT INTENDED TO DESTROY 


weeds after they are grown, but to prevent them from grow- 
ing, and so to give the whole strength of the soil tothe crop. It 
is to be used as soon as the row of young plants can be seen, 
when it cleans it upon both sides at once, within aninch, if you 
wish, without the possibility of tearing up orcovering the most 
delicate young plant. It runs on wheels,and is worked with 
eat rapidity, A-man can go over his patch five times with this 
ool, while he could once with his hoe, Eg" It will not work 
among stones or long manure. 

‘Tt is a great improvement upon any hand implement.”—New 
York Tribune. : 

“We have just witnessed its operation, and have no hesitation 
in recommending it as perfectly adapted to the purpuse in- 
tended.’’— Monmouth Inquirer. 

“It is‘one of the great labor-savers of the ny 1 It will entirely 
revolutionize the system of truck tending.” —N. J. Standard 

From Hon. Wm. H. CoNnovER,an extensive and successful 
onion-grower, Freehold, N. J.: 

“ One man with one of them will go overas much land in a 
day as_five will with common hoes, and do the work much bet- 
ter. If I continue in this gardening business, I would not take 
one hundred dollars for mine, provided I could not get another.”’ 

From Messrs. OLCOTT & VAIL, proprietors of Westchester 
Farm School: oot f i 

** We are satisfied with its practical value. In judicioushands, 
it must accomplish all you could wish for 1t.”” 

Retail Price, $6. A discount to dealers. For sale by 

JOHN GANSE, M-nufacturer, 
134 ‘Thompsin-street, New-York ; 
. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-street ; and 
F 


R 
H. F. DIBBLEE, 100 Nassau-street. 














DICKEY'S HPROVED 
PATENT CORN PLANTER. 
AM NOW MANUFATURING THIS 


invaluable implement, which plants and covers the corn 
with no more labor than is usually spent in marking out the 
ground. It is unsurpassed as a planter of Beans, Peas, Sorghum 
andother similarseeds. |. 
I am also ready to treat with implement makers and dealers 
orrights to manufacture. 


¥o gale wholesale and fetal sie 
” ? 
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DE BURG'’S 
No.1 


AMMONTATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


: WARRANTED GENUINE. 































BEWARE of unscrupulous experimenters and 
imitators of the above now acknowledged reliable 
Fertilizer. r 

The Subscriber tenders his sincere thanks for 
_ the liberal support he has received from the Agri- 
cultural community for the past six years, and 
further assures his patrons no exertions shall be 
wanted on his part to merit their continued sup- 
port; by supplying them with a uniform article. 

Perhaps one of the best proofs of the value of 
- his compound, is ‘thé greatly increased demand, . 
unprecedented in the history of Fertilizers, and 
not equaled by Guano itself. there are a large - 
number of Superphosphates in market, for the 
- value of which he would not like to be responsi- 
ble, he earnestiy requests all purchasing, to be 
careful to get the genuine article from himself, or 
his accredited agents,to whom he holds himself 
reqgenel le for its good character. 

_ The increasing demand for this favorite Fertil- 
> izer_ still continues. Six years scrupulous trial, 
on.all soils, and in all States, places its success, as 
a Fertilizer, beyond all problem. 

‘ nalysis and testimonials will be forwarded, on 
_ application to the Subscriber, 


C. B. DE BURG, 
Four blocks South of Peck Slip Ferry, 
WILLIAMSBURGH, L. L., 
New-York. 











ERUVIAN* GUANO—THE .BEST 


quality of Peruvian Guano, with Government weight and 
brand on each bag, by the cargo, or in smaller quantities, at the 
lowest price to be had in this market. 
: SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Being agent for the most extensive manufacturers, I can sup- 
ply a first rate article, at the lowest manufacturers’ prices. 
ONE DUST, coarse and fine ground, also sawings and 


filings. 
POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 

PLASTER, &c. &c. &c. 

This warehouse is the largest depot in the United States for 
the various kinds of Fertilizers, all of which are guaranteed of 
the most reliable quality. . 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Field and Gar- 
den Seeds, a large assortment of all the improved kinds, 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st., New-York. 


“EMPIRE ANIMAL FERTILIZER.” 


Manufactured under Letters Patent of September, 1856. 
OFFICE, 


Nassau BANK BUILDING, 
7 Beekman-street, 


NEW-YORK. 
WAREHOUSES, 


MANUFACTORY, ; 
Barren Island. } {root of 45th st., East River. 


pus PREPARATION, ONE OF THE 


most important discoveries of the age, is a highly nitro- 
genized Superphosphate of Lime, with Sulphate and Phosphate 
of Ammonia, Prepared Blood and Animal Fibre, being the most 
Concentrated Fertilizer yet offered to the Public. 

It is adapted to every Soil, Climate and Crop, The advan- 
tages it holds over Peruvian Guano, and the various Artificial 
Manures that are in the Market, is the fixed state of the Ammo- 
niacal Salts, and the large quantity of nitrogenized matter 
yielding Ammonia, all being in such a state as to come into 
action as it is — by the growing plant, and. not wasted in 
the atmosphere, like the easily decomposed. Guano or Super- 
phosphate preparations mixed with Volatile Salts of Ammonia. 
The proportion ot Phosphate which this Fertilizer contains 
is ample to supply the deficiency or absence of those necessary 
substances which are evidently withdrawn from the soil by the 
growth of vegetation. a ‘ 

In offering this valuable Fertilizer to the public, I would state 
that I have arranged-for all the dead Animals, Blood anid Offal of 
the city of New-York, which will secure to me a constant and 
ample supply of Animal matter from which, by my Patent Pro- 
cess, I produce the Phosphates and Salts of Ammonia which 





No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


ANIPULATED GUANO—SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, BONX DUST, POUDRETTE, 


&c. For sale by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. . 
' T HE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR 


sale 40,000 Barrels of their 
NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 

Manufactured from the night soil of New-York city, in lots to 
suit purchasers. This article (greatly a within the last 
two years) has been in the market for eighteen_years, ea still 
defies competition as a manure for Comm Garden Vegeta- 
bles, being cheaper,more powerful than_any other, and at the 
same time free from disagreeable odor. Two barrels ($3 worth) 
will manure an acre of corn in the hill, will save two-thirds in 
Tabor, will cause it to come up quicker, grow 
earlier, and will bring alarger crop on poor ground than an) 
other fertilizer, and is also a preventive of the cut worm: 
also, it does not injure the seed to be put in’contact with at. 

The L. M, Co. point to their long standing reputation, and 
the large capital ($100,000,) invested in their ess, as a 
guarantee that the article they make shall. always be of such 
quality as to command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other expense : 









Ms ot Pere er a ee 55h 00 
Two barrels. 3 50 
Five barrels. - 800 
og. ys Zeer vera vee 9 50 


aoe - the rate of $1 50 per bafrel for any quantity over six 
arreis. 
f=" A Pamphlet, containing every information, will sent 
(FREE) to ample applying for the same. Our address 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. 
Office 60 Courtlandt st., New-York. 
= 


ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 

Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. Paiticu- 
lar attention paid to orders. 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 














form so valuable apart of this preparation. 
The Manufacture of the Fertilizer being under the especial 
and immediate direction of a practical Chemist, and my facili- 
ties for obtaining the necessary amount, kind and quality of the 
materials, enables me to guarantee to the public a uniform and 
reliable article. _. ; ; : 
A Specimen of different lots were submitted for examination 
to Samuél W. Johuson, Professor of Analytical Chemistry of 
Yale College, New-Haven; W. Gibbs, Professor of the Free 
Academy, New-York; Lawrence Reid, Professor of Chemistry, 
and James R. Chilton, Esq., of New-York, gentlemen whose 
abilities are well known to the agriculturat world. They pro- 
nounce it the best of all Fertilizers, and their analysis verifies 
that it contaims an average of ’ 

8 per cent of pore Ammonia; 
20 “ hosphate of Lime; 


45 - Organic Matter. 
All applications will meet with Prom attention, if addressed 
ti) JOHN A. SCHWAGER, New-York. 


N.B.—The above article may a!so be Obtained at the Manu- 
acturer’s prices, of R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-street, New-York. 





IMPORTANT TO 


FARMERS, GARDENERS, AND PLANTERS. 


(PoE BROOKLYN FERTILIZER: MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY are now ready to offer for 
sale their Ammoniated Tafeu for the present at the low price of 
$25 od ton. It is a highly efficient Fertilizer, prepared from 
Night Soil, Blood, and Butchers’ Offal; received from the city 
of Brooklyn under a contract for ten years; therefore, con-# 
sumers can always rely on its strict purity and ‘uniformity— 
being manufactured under the supervision of a ‘competent 
Chemist, and it is warranted to contain a very large-per centage 
of Phosphates, Ammoniacal and Organic Substances, Potash, 
and other valuable ingredients, as may be seen by the analysis 
in our Circulars, and is believed to be one of the richest Fer- 
tilizers ever used. For orders, or further information, apply to 
the office of the Company, foot of South 1lth-stréet, Brooklyn. 
EY D.; or at 82 slater sorest, Now. Yom 





JOHN OUTRAM, Elmira, N. Y. 


B.—Circulars with iculars end analysis will be | 
sent by mail to any one them. | 








GERMAN BITTERS. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philad’a, Pa. 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
LIVER COMPLAINT. DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDIOE, 
CHRONIC OR NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS 
AND ALL DISEASES 


Such as Constipati Sceragd Pile Fain B to th 
uch as Constipation, In es, or Blood e 
Head, neidity off an Slonach Hausen, ea st 
for Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach. ic~ 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Prattering atthe Hearts ‘choking rigutocating Seveation = 
utter e Heart, Choking or foca’ 
when inks lying posture, Dimness of Visi » Dots of Webs 
before the Sight, Fever, and Dull Pain im t » Defi- 
ciency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the \ 
Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden Flushes 
of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imagimings of 
and Great Depression of Spirits. _ 

The Proprietor, in calling the attentionef thé public to this 
preparation, does so with a feeling of the utmost_copfidence in 
its Lowy and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 
mended. e* 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the 
test of a ten years’ trial before the American people, and its 
reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar-p tions 
extant." The testimony in its favor,given y, the most prominent 
and well-known physicians and _individua!s in all of the 
country, is immense,and a careful perusal of the Almanac, pub- 
lished annually by the Proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of 
his Agents, cannot but satisfy the most. skepti eal that 
remedy is really deserving the great coleheinn pee : 

Cc Offtep and (0.96 a 
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MARKET REVIEW, WEATHER NOTES, &c. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-Yorg, Feb. 26, 1857, {. 
The unfavorable influences; referred to in our last, ob- 
srtucted business, during the early part of the month. The 
recent severe freshets in the rivers of this and the neigh- 
boring states likewise, worked against activity in trade. 
The increased demand for money, and the high rates of 
interest claimed on loans, also contributed to depress the 
general markets,—by compelling holders of produce, in 
want of meansto meet the current calls upon them,— 
to sell théir supplies, -egardless of prices,—which buyers, 
under such a pressure, could regulate to suit themselves. 
This pressure continues—to the injury of the market for 
Breadstuffs especially as these are the most freely offered— 
while the demand is comparatively moderate~though 
gradually reviving with the approach of fine weather. 
Local and Easterndealers are the leading buyers. The 
resumption of navigation on Lorg-Isiand §ound has 
opened the markets of the New-England coast, to our 
merchants. Exporters are purchasing with reserve, 
notwithstanding “the temptations to free movements, 
offered by the reduced prices of Breadstuffs, as well as by 
the plentiness of shiproom, and the low rates of freight. 
The receipts of Breadstuffs have been quite light, but re- 
ceivers have evinced much willingness to sell and with 
those, owning Supplies in store here, they have very 
readily met the requirements of buyers, even at the de- 
clining rates, current, particularly during the last week 
of. the. month. Flour, Corn ‘and Oats, are ‘now most 
freely offered. Wheat, Rye, and Barley, are compara- 
tively scarce. Cotton is muchdearer, with a fair supply 
and an activedemand. Our available stockis estimated 
at about 82,500 bales, against about 47,200 bales same 
time last year. Owners are not anxious to sel’, unless at 
full prices. Provisions are more inquired for at decidedly 
higher prices—especially for Hog products. Telegraph 
advices from Cincinnati, to Wednesday evening, report 
the latest returns of the hog slaughtering in the West, 
this season, as showing a deficiency of about 25 P cent in 
number, and of about 5P cent in weight, as compared 
with the returns ofthe preceding season. This news 
affords much encouragement to factors, who show no 
hesitancy in availing themselves of the advantages which 
it Occasions, in order to secure their own prices for such 
lots as they have to dispase of. The receipts of Provis- 
here are limited, as are likewise our available sup- 
plies. Groceries are in better request, yet,’with pretty 
ample stocks of.most articles, in market, prices show no 
remarkable changes. Hay opened witha reduced sup- 
ply, and fair inquiry at very full rates, but during the past 
week, it has come in more freely, and though thedemand 
Las been pretty brisk, partly for shipment to Cuba, prices 
havefavoredbuyers. Hemp, Hops, and grass seeds are, 
quiet, yet held with firmness, stocks generally being 
limited. Rice attracts more attention and is a shade 
dearer. Tallow, Tobacco and Wool, are,in iinproved de- 
mand at rather better prices. 
We annex a comparative list of the closing prices of the 
principal agricultural products, last month and this, show- 
ing the fluctuations since our previous issue : 









































i 30. Feb. 26. 
FLour—Com’n to Extra State$6 25 @675 $615 @665 
Common to Fancy Western.. 635 @665 620 @6 60 
Extra Western... ............. 665 @ 9°00 6 50 @ 8 50 
Fancy to Extra Genesee.” . 6 80 @ 875 675 @ 8 50 
Mixed to Extra Southern... 700 @900 675 @900 
Rye FLour—Fine and Super. 3 75 a tf- 350 @525 
Corn MEaL . = 3 624 325 @375 
. 168 @1 80 168 @1 80 
- 165 @1 380 165 @1 80 
1.674@ 180 168 @1 80 
140 @1 60 140 @1 60 
69 @ 73 71 @ 73 
72 @ 7% 72 @ 7% 
72 @ 15 72 @ 82 
50 @ 54 49 @ 
Nominal. 46 @ 49 
Nominal. Nominal 
@i1 @ 
105 @132 115 @142% 
175 @200 175 @ 
@ 4 00, io @ 
Bk 6 =6LBY@ 14 
@ e 4%@ 15 
3 50 , ee 
7 @ 7 10 
(@2 (oes 50 
75. (@18 00 18 25 @I18 50 
-. 1075 @i3 00 1075 (@13 00 
. as i = aii 4 
1 % 
@ 13 uy4@ M4 
17 @ 2 13“o 3” 
21 @ 2% 21 @ 27 
Ho its te 
1 1 
300 @4 00 300 @ 400 
300 @325 250 @3 25 
250 @300..250 @ 
300 @40 300 @400 
200 @80 250 @6 00 
30 @ 25 @ 27 
26 @ 
bee ES.8 
Nominal. . i Pip 
Nominal. nl 
300 @350 350 @ 
9 @ il’ 94@ 11 
75 @ » 4 @ fete 
9° @ ii 114@ 20 
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Seed Leaf, per Ib.............. 14%@ 35 aren 35 
Woe Teenie fleece, Per Ib. 33 @ 62h 40 @ 65 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. ..... 334@ 50 34 @_ 52 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton.210 00 @215 190 00 (@210 00 
Dressed American, per ton... .240 00 ae 240 ° ag 7 
rm ey, per se Aiea de 8 7 






Hay, per 100 lbs........ 100 °@ 1 90 @1 12% 
TALLow, * ib Lp PRR .. 1%¥@ 1136 126@ 13 
WuiSsky. mestic, per gal... . 8 @ 284@ 29 
Or CakE, per ton..........:.. 39 @ 


We.also append asimilar comparative list of the closing 
rates of freight, on the leading articles of Domestic pro- 
duce, being shipped for Liverpool. These rates are given 
in British, or*sterling currency, which our leading ship- 
pers mainly employ in their freighting business. A British 
Shilling is equal to 23 cents of our money : 


January, 30. February, 26. 

a... hag d: s&s. d. s d 
Flour, per bbl........ 23 19 a-—— 
Grain, per bushel...— 6% on 7 — 4% @ 5 
Cotton, DOPED ....05. — 11-323@—- 4° '— 316@— = 7-32 
Beef, per bbl........ 6 @—— 3 9 @4— 
Heavy G Goods, such 
as, Bacon, ca. © @27 6 17 6 (@22 6 
Tobacco, &c., pr tn 


The subjoined tabular statement presents summaries of 
the total receipts of the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, by 
railroad and coastwise, for twenty-five business days, 
ending to-day, of the exports from the port of New-York 
for the same period: 


Receipts. Sales. Exports. 
Wheat Flour, bbls................ 31,500 217,495 89,934 
Wheat, bushels................... 72,500 262,400 147,747 
Corn, bushels. ....2s...-e- 0s... 600,000 220, 
Rye, GUSEBIR: «60 soa. 0s 2cesi5--. 40,000 4,073 
Barley bushels..........%........ 13,200 


This enables usto make the following comparison o 
the receipts and sales : 


Recsints. Sales 
Total 25days this month in bushels.... 230,000 2,003,075 
Total 29 days last monthin bushels., ...1.407,600. 2 292,975 


It also affords the following comparison of the exports, 
from the port of New-York, for twenty-nine business days 
last month, ane twenty-five business days, this month: 

LAST MONTH. THIS MONTH. 
cc Ete as crak asanstea ten <aRois® 140,900 89,934 






Wheat, bush. . .. 535,162 147,747 
Corn, bush. . 222,920, 220,825 
Rye, bush. . 15,857 4,073 
Oats, bush 670 








About 400,000 bushels of wheat are in 1 store at Chicago, 
to come forward as soon as. navigation opens. 

CaTTLE Marxket.—The receipts of Brrves for the 
four weeks ending Feb. 25, were 13,077, a little decrease 
upon the average receipts of January» The receipts 
ranged for weeks ending Feb. 4, 3,548; Feb. 11, 2,645; 
Feb. 18, 3,227; and Feb. 25, 3,757. Prices have varied as 
follows: Feb. 4th, ic. advance ; Feb 11, Ic. advance ; 
Feb. 18, 4c. decline, and Feb. 25, ic.@}c. decline, leaving 
an advance of 7¢. during the month. Wednesday, Feb. 
25, prices were ; Premium cattle, 13c.@l4c. ® tb. net or 
dressed weight ; First quality, 1lc.@12c.; Medium quali- 
ty, 10}c.@10%c.; Poor quality, 94c.@10c.; Poorest quality, 
9c.@9}c.; General selling price, 10c.@1l1c.; Average ofall 
sales, about 10}c.@10ic. 

Receipts of SurEP show again over last month, being 
33,599, forthe last four weeks: Prices now range at 12c. 
@l4c. dressed weight. 

Tue WEaTHER—during the present month has been 
in direct contrast with’ that of January. No snow has 
fallen in this vicinity, nor has the mercury fallen lower 
than 4°. The past week especially has been very mild 
and farmers are commencing their spring operations, The 
frost was nearly out of the ground by the 20th, and blue- 
birds made their appearance on the 2Ist: The° prospect 
is favorable for an early spring. Our condensed notes 
readthus: Feb. 1,2,clear,and mild; 3, coldest day of 
the month, mercury 4°; 4, milder, rain at eve ;,5 to 7, 
mild with thick fog, deep mud; .8, rain ; 9 to 12, clear and 
cooler, mercury 5°. morning of 11th ; 13, light warm rain, 
mercury 67° ; 14, 15, clear and warm; 16 heavy fog and 
rain, A.M., clear P. M.; 17, 18, mild and spring-like, 
with foggy mornings; 19 and 20, fog A. M., fain P. M. 
each day ;.2l, blue-birds made their appearance and 
nurserymen commenced to dig trees ; 22 to 25, mild and 
very pleasant ; 26, clear and cooler, froze at night. 

Extensive and heavy fogs prevailed for a good portion 
of the month retarding the otherwise. opening navigation . 








WHEN MAILED, 


a 

This (March) No. will be mailed, a part on Saturday, 
Feb. 28, and the remainder on Monday, March 2nd All 
delays thereafter, are to be charged to the Post Office 
D-epariment. 


BACK VOLUMES AND BACK NUMBERS. 

A very few complete sets of Volume XV, have been se 
gt which may be‘had bound for $175, and unbound, 

1 25 

Volumes XII, XIII and XIV, can be had for $1 50 each, 
bound, or $1 unbound. Postage on unbound volumes 26 
cents each. Bound volumes not mailable. 

Volumes XII, XIII, XIV and XV, uniformly bound 
will be furnished for $6. The same unbound, $4. 

The Agriculturist 1s now stereotyped, and back numbers 
can always be supplied from the beginning of the present 
volume (XVI). 
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